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The  future  belongs  to  objects. 

Jasmine™  is  the  future  of  objects. 

It’s  the  first  complete  and  pure  object  solution. 

It’s  not  a  hybrid.  It’s  not  hype. 

Jasmine  is  real.  A  proven,  complete  object-oriented  database  and 
environment.  So  now  you  can  build  the  next  generation  of  multimedia  busine 
applications  and  run  them  everywhere:  client/server,  Internet,  intranet,  and  e> 

Introducing  The  Industry’s  First  Multimedia, 
Internet-Enabled  Object  Database. 

With  built-in  multimedia  and  Internet  support,  Jasmine  has  it  all.  A  pure,  object-oriented 
database.  Drag-and-drop  development  environment.  Distributed  object  delivery. 
Efficient  database  multimedia  storage  and  manipulation,  and  efficient  delivery  through 
streaming  and  caching.  The  industry’s  easiest  development  environment  lets  you  use 

all  your  “favorite”  tools:  built-in  VB  integra-  SUIVIZ  INDICATIONS  ET  DCCOUVREZ  NOS  SERVICES 

tion,  native  Java  support,  and  C++  support.  si 

Unlike  hybrid  or  partial  object  solutions,  poniws  X.  -  v 
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So  you  can  shorten  your  time  to  market  S3ES:- 
and  gain  a  distinct  competitive  advantage.  ’ 

If  that  sounds  good,  pick  up  the  phone 

right  now.  Because  Jasmine  is  ready  today.  r  ~  || 
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These  world-class  companies  are 
on  the  same  page  for  one  reason. 
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A  BankersTrust 

Architects  of  Value 


They  all  rely  on  Dow  Jones  Interactive,  the  world’s  most 
comprehensive  online  business  intelligence  service. 


Every  day  the  people  who  drive 
these  companies  get  smarter. 

Senior  executives  track  their 
businesses,  industries  and  com¬ 
petitors.  Marketing  professionals 
scour  trade  pubs  to  uncover 
trends  and  plan  product  strategy. 
Sales  reps  mine  for  prospects  and 
access  information  to  develop 
effective  business  presentations. 


These  companies  trust  Dow  Jones 
Interactive  to  provide  the  news 
and  information  that  makes  their 
information  networks  valuable. 

So  it’s  no  wonder  they’re  among 
the  most  successful  in  the  world. 

If  your  company  is  world-class 
— or  strives  to  be — it’s  time  to 
make  Dow  Jones  Interactive  avail¬ 
able  to  you  and  your  colleagues. 


Take  a  free  tour  at  djinteractive.com 
or  call  one  of  the  global  sales 
offices  listed  below  to  arrange 
for  a  corporate  consultation. 


Dow  Jones  Interactive® 

Everything  You  Really  Need  To  Know. 


Asia/P*cific 

852.2832.2323 


DGWJQNES^ 


Europe/Middle  East/Africa 

44.171.842.9400 


Latin  America 

525.282.0960 


United  States/North  America 

800.369.7466 


E-mail 

support@wsj.dowjones.com 


O1999  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc  All  rights  reserved.  DJI-600 
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generation  of  online  selling?  By  Scott  Kirsner 
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question  for  those  whose  careers  have 
plateaued  at  CIO:  Could  you  run  the 
business? 

CONCLUSION  It's  time  for  you  to  move 
into  the  enterprise  leadership  role. 


INTERVIEW:  DR.  M.  GENE  ONDRUSEK 

A  noted  psychologist  and  executive  coach 
tells  how  to  ascend  to  high  places  without 
succumbing  to  high  stress. 

TURNAROUND  A  derailing  IT  organiza¬ 
tion  gets  back  on  track. 
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Binky  made  a  mental  note  of  the  Herculean  tasks  at  hand  today. 
Eat.  Retrieve  things.  Facilitate  work  on  chew  toy. 


If  only  there  was  software  that  could  help." 


So  many  things  to  do.  So  little  time.  In  IT,  there's  always  a  list  to  complete. 
That's  why  we  developed  Seagate  Info,v!  It  helps  everyone  in  your  organization 
access,  analyze,  report  and  share  information.  It's  web  ready  and  easy  to  / 
manage  from  10  to  100,000  users.  And  we're  giving  your  company  a  50  user 
copy  of  Seagate  Info  7  free  -  no  catch,  the  real  thing.  When  it  proves  what  it  y 
can  do,  we'll  happily  sell  you  more.  It'll  keep  your  list  down.  That's  down,  boy. 

Access,  Analyze.  Report.  Share.  www.fetchseagate.com 


Software 


©1999  Seagate  Software,  Inc.  Seagate  Software,  Seagate  Info,  and  the  Seagate  logo  are  trademarks  of  Seagate  Software,  Inc. 

Seagate  and  the  Seagate  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Seagate  Technology  Inc.  and  protected  by  mean  Rottweilers.  All  rights  reserved 
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e-business 


The  quickest  way  to  tighten  up  your  distribution  is  with  an  ERP  solution  on  an  AS/400  server.  Average  installation 
Plus  there’s  less  disruption  to  your  business.  Act  now  and  take  advantage  of  total  solution  financing.  We  can 


time  is  30%  faster  than  on  UNIX®  or  Windows  NT®  so  you  can  see  ROI  more  quickly 
custom-configure,  test  and  deliver  your  server  in  as  little  as  7  days.  Visit 


www.as400.ibm.com/erp4 


IBM  servers.  The  engines  of  e-business 
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Kicking  the  Web 

CIO’S  ESTEEMED  PUNDIT,  TOM  DAVENPORT,  SEEMS  TO  HAVE  STUMBLED 
upon  the  Web  as  the  butt  of  a  wonderful  joke  (see  “The  Net  Changes  [Almost] 
Nothing,”  CIO  Section  1,  July  1,  1999).  While  it  doesn’t  quite  approach  Bill 
’n’  Monica  status  as  a  surefire  howler,  making  fun  of  the  Web  these  days  is  so 
unlikely  to  land  the  ridiculer  in  hot  water  (despite  Tom’s  protestations  to  the 
contrary)  that  it  qualifies  as  one  of  punditry’s  truly  congenial  demilitarized 
zones  (and  getting  gaff  from  me  hardly  counts  as  hot  water). 

So  why  has  the  Web  become  abusable?  Well,  as  Tom  himself  acknowledged 
in  his  column,  much  of  the  backlash  stems  from  the  fact  that  most  of  us  haven’t 
yet  made  a  killing  on  a  hot  Web  IPO,  and  we’re  envious  of  the  relatively  few 
who  have.  Perhaps  now  that  some  of  the  fuel  has  run  out  of  that  once-smoking 

engine  of  new  wealth  creation,  we  can  throttle  back  a 
little  on  the  bile. 

Perhaps  not.  When  the  Web  first  arrived  in  our 
midst,  there  was  the  inevitable  debate  about  whether 
it  was  “just  another  CB  radio.”  Believers  rebutted 
that  absurd  possibility  with  such  ardent  smugness 
that  the  doubters  were  forced  to  slink  away. 

Now,  Tom  is  definitely  not  a  newcomer  to  his 
skepticism.  We  of  the  Web-changes-everything 
crowd  have  always  looked  upon  this  aspect  of 
Tom’s  otherwise  modern  belief  system  as  a  kind  of 
charming  crotchet,  the  way  you  might  think  of 
Uncle  Herb’s  fondness  for  sauerkraut  juice.  In  most 
other  respects,  Herb’s  normal,  so  you  give  him  a 
pass  on  his  weird  juice  jones  because  he’s,  well, 
Uncle  Herb.  Naturally,  we  never  thought  Herb 
would  go  on  Jerry  Springer  and  embarrass  himself 
like  this.  There’s  probably  a  clinic  somewhere  that 
would  take  him  in  and  treat  him  with  compassion. 

But  all  the  clinics  are  overflowing  with  unreconstructed  Web-hostiles.  They 
have  come  pouring  out  of  the  woodwork  armed  with  the  vitriol  of  the  long- 
repressed.  Maybe  if  we’d  all  had  that  frank  exchange  of  views  four  years  ago 
about  CB  radio,  the  doubters  could  have  gotten  past  it  and  moved  on.  But 
now  they’re  stuck.  And  so  this  conflict  has  to  play  out  again. 

The  uptime  problems  at  eBay  (and  E-Trade  and  e-this  and  e-that)  prove  that 
the  Web  isn’t  ready  for  prime  time,  say  the  skeptics.  And  all  those  loopy 
investors  are  going  to  see  their  new  Hummers  repossessed — and  won’t  that  be 
long  overdue. 

Mostly,  the  Web  is  especially  abusable  right  now  because  the  world  has  so 
uncritically  and  nearly  unanimously  loved  it  for  its  first  15  minutes  of  fame 
that  a  little  balance  needs  to  be  restored.  It’s  a  healthy  thing  for  any  new 
system  of  belief.  So  it  really  doesn’t  matter  if  the  Web  gets  bashed — if  it’s  fair 
or  unfair,  if  it’s  true  or  untrue.  The  time  is  right  for  it.  As  the  revolution 
marches  on,  it  invariably  stumbles  and  invites  critique. 

So  Tom  is  right,  of  course:  The  Web  can’t  mow  your  lawn.  It’s  a  relief  just 
to  say  that.  But  it’s  not  CB  radio  either.  I  feel  like  we’ve  opened  a  dialogue 
here.  Have  we?  What  else  doesn’t  the  Web  change?  Let  us  know. 
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First  there  was 
the  era  of 
information 
systems. 

And  with  it  all 
the  challenges  of 
the  glass  house — 
mainframe 
computing. 


Then  came  the 
era  of  the  network 
infrastructure, 

and  the  challenges 
of  client/server 
computing 
and  host-centric 
computing, 
combined. 


© 


Now  Internet 
computing  is 

accelerating  the 
rate  of  computing 
and  business 
change  beyond 
imagination. 


And 

IT  professionals, 

you’re 
faced  with 
the  cumulative 
challenges 
of  the  past, 
present  and 
future. 


So  what’s  next? 


Competition  is  accelerating  by  the  hour.  There  are  new  challenges  at  every  turn, 
from  globalization  to  e-business  initiatives  to  increasing  demands  on  information  workers. 

At  Citrix  iForum’997  CIOs  and  IT  executives  from  all  over  the  world  will  meet  to  discuss 
real  world  case  studies  from  companies  who  have  turned  IT  into  a  strategic  advantage. 


Discover  how  server-based  computing  solutions  can  give  your 
company  the  computing  independence  you  need  to  succeed. 


To  register,  visit  www.citrixiforum.com 
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IN  MY  OPINION 


The  Internet  Future 

Thanks  to  the  internet,  a  brand-new  group  of  virtual 
relationships  is  taking  place  among  participants  in  the  commerce 
value  chain.  Manufacturers  sell  directly  to  consumers,  corporations 
communicate  frequently  and  efficiently,  and  mobile  or  remote 
workers  routinely  update  applications  and  content.  Over  time,  these 
information  supply  chains  (ISCs)  will  become  more  cooperative  and  more 
integrated.  As  a  result,  the  ability  to  manage  applications  that  span  the  ISC 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Internet  infrastructure  will  become  mandatory.  These 
new  virtual  corporations  will  require  a  solid,  reliable  technology  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  That’s  where  the  CIO  fits  into  the  Internet  future. 

Because  the  Web  enables  corporations  to  reach  an  audience  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  enterprise,  applications  will  have  to  be  built  and  deployed  dif¬ 
ferently  in  the  Internet  era:  They  can  no 
longer  be  built  just  for  internal  use.  The 
complexity  associated  with  intercompany 
computing  fueled  by  both  the  Web  and 
e-commerce  offers  the  potential  to  create 
a  large  market  in  the  future. 

CIOs  need  a  solution  that  can  cross 
firewalls  and  has  the  necessary  security. 
Enter  Internet  application  distribution 
management  (IADM).  One  product  at 
the  forefront  of  this  market  is  Marimba 
Inc.’s  Castanet.  This  product  addresses 
the  all-important  cost-of-ownership 
issue  that  is  high  on  the  lists  of  infor¬ 
mation  executives.  CIOs  are  focusing 
on  maintenance  and  support  costs  in 
addition  to  the  initial  acquisition  costs 
of  software  and  hardware.  Castanet  replaces  manual  software  installations 
and  upgrades,  thus  changing  the  economics  of  PC  ownership.  By  using  better 
software  management  systems,  CIOs  can  reduce  the  number  of  hours  spent 
on  software  distribution  and  the  costs  associated  with  it.  In  fact,  companies 
could  reduce  average  annual  support  costs  per  PC  by  over  $3,500,  according 
to  International  Data  Corp.,  a  sister  company  to  CIO  Communications  Inc. 

Fortune  1000  CIOs  should  note  that  even  if  adopting  a  product  like 
Castanet  still  requires  10  percent  of  current  administration  costs,  the  poten¬ 
tial  savings  could  reach  $18  million  per  year  in  a  company  with  5,000  PCs. 

In  my  opinion,  the  combination  of  bottom-line  impact  and  unique  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  e-commerce  applications  will  create  strong  demand  for  IADM 
solutions  among  a  broad  base  of  enterprise  customers.  What’s  your  opinion? 

U. 

Joseph  L.  Levy 

President  and  CEO,  IDG  Communications  Inc. 
jlevy@idg.com 
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On  Our  Web  Site 

Sound  Off:  Taking  Sides 
on  Critical  IT  Issues 

Who  should  solve  your  staffing  prob¬ 
lem?  Who  owns  what  you  know?  Each 
week,  we  take  a  stand  on  the  issues  that 
matter  most  to  you  and  give  you  the 
chance  to  sound  off. 
comment.cio.com 

Electronic  Commerce 
Research  Center 

If  you're  conducting  or  considering  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Web,  check  out  this  newly 
revamped  site.  Well  help  change  the 
way  you  do  business. 

www.cio.com/forums/ec/ 

Mail  Cali 

You  can  now  receive  an  e-mail  update 
when  new  jobs  are  added  to  the 
CIO  Web  Business  Web  Job  Board. 

Sign  up  today. 

www2.cio.com/forums/ 

careers/notify.html 


How  to  Reach  Us 

E-mail:  letters@cio.com 
Phone:  508  872-0080 
Fax:  508  879-7784 

Address:  CIO  Communications  Inc., 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.0.  Box  9208, 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 

WebSite:  www.cio.com 

Subscriber  Services:  800  788-4605; 

Fax:  508  879-7899; 

E-mail:  denisep@cio.com 

Reprints:  Reprints  are  available  by 
calling  RMS  at  717  399-1900,  Ext.  31. 
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What's  our 
high-tech 
solution  to 
your  corporate 
wireless  data 

problems?  rife  f 

Have  someone  else  do 
all  the  work  for  you. 


Aether  Technologies  makes  enterprise  data  wireless  solutions  easy. 

Sure,  you  could  work,  work,  work,  implementing  wireless  data  applications  for  your 
company.  Fortunately,  you  live  in  a  high-tech  world.  So  select  the  expert.  Let  Aether 
Technologies’  Enterprise  Data  Wireless  Center  do  it  all  for  you.  A  world  leader  in 
developing  and  deploying  mobile  systems,  only  Aether  provides  a  total  solution 
including:  design  and  development  for  multiple  devices  and  platforms,  a  network 
operations  center  connected  to  all  wireless  carriers,  AIM  .net  (Aether’s  wireless 
transport  and  development  technology),  product  fulfillment,  and  customer  support. 

So  go  ahead  and  implement  a  wireless  data  solution.  It  won’t  be  a  lot  of  work.  For  you. 


AETHER 

TECHNOLOGIES 

REAL  INTELLIGENCE.  REAL  TIME. 

Call  Jeff  Mose  at 
410.654.6400  x219 
www.aethertech.com 


THREADS 


QUICK  HITS  AND  THE  BOTTOM  LINE  Edited  by  Art  Jabnke 


Personality  Plus 

For  those  who  think  the  key  to 
employee  performance  lies  with  the 
psyche  and  not  the  resume,  a  personal¬ 
ity-based  placement  service  on  the  Internet 
may  be  the  place  to  go. 

Discover  Me  ( www.discoverme.com )  is 
the  brainchild  of  Carol  Rudder,  a  former 
CPA  who  got  tired  of  crunching  numbers 
and  set  out  to  find  more  fulfilling  work  that 
jibed  with  her  personality.  Rudder  hit  on  the 
idea  of  forming  a  company  that  would  use 
personality  assessments  to  match  candidates 
with  jobs. 

“When  employees  have  more  autonomy 
on  the  job,  personality  matters  more,”  says 
Ann  Rickman,  DiscoverMe’s  vice  president  of 
candidate  recruiting. 

The  process  begins  when  DiscoverMe,  based  near  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  creates  a  model 
based  on  the  personality  traits  of  top  employees  at  a  company  seeking  to  fill  positions.  The 
profiles  are  customized  to  each  company;  as  Rickman  points  out,  the  personality  traits  that 
make  sales  reps  successful  at  one  company  may  be  the  kiss  of  death  at  another. 

Job  candidates  spend  about  an  hour  filling  out  an  online  profile  that’s  based  on  the  “five  factor 
model”  theory  of  personality  assessment,  a  standard  psychology  tool  that  measures  extroversion, 
agreeableness,  conscientiousness,  openness  to  experience  and  emotional  stability.  If  a  candidate’s 
profile  matches  those  of  top  performers  at  a  company,  DiscoverMe  will  bring  the  two  sides  together. 

DiscoverMe  sources  jobs  primarily  for  Fortune  1000  companies  because  there  must  be  at  least 
100  employees  in  the  same  position  in  order  to  get  a  significant  sample  of  top  performers  to  create  a 
valid  personality  profile.  After  two  years  of  research  and  software  development,  DiscoverMe  won’t 
say  how  many  people  it  has  placed,  but  the  com¬ 
pany  says  it  started  matching  employees  with  jobs  _ 

in  April  1999.  The  service  is  free  for  job  seekers; 

companies  pay  DiscoverMe  only  when  they  hire  S  013  11  IS  B  63  Lltl  I'Ll  l  The 

an  employee  found  through  its  service. 

i  r  C  .  premise  at  diqitaLwork.com  is  simple:  Give 

-Megan  Santosus 

small  businesses  a  place  to  "learn  and  do"  lots 
of  small-business  business  for  less  than  $100. 
Categories  such  as  finance,  HR,  IT,  marketing, 
news  and  research  link  users  to  companies 
that  can  perform  these  business  functions,  or 
at  least  help  them  understand  what  has  to  be 
done.  Links  lead  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Inc., 
BusinessWire  Inc.  and  Sitematic  Corp.— a 
company  that  can  help  a  small  company  cre¬ 
ate  a  Web  site. 

How  does  the  site  survive?  DigitalWork 
Inc.,  based  in  Rolling  Meadows,  III.,  contracts 
with  companies  that  provide  services  at  a 
reduced  cost  and  takes  a  cut.  The  services  get 
new  business,  and  the  users  save  time  that 
might  have  been  spent  searching  for  business 
solutions.  Looks  like  a  win-win  win. 

-Kathleen  Carr 


As  the 
to  the 


World  Turns 
Web 


internet  usage  according  to  language 


1999 

2001 

2003 

2005 

English 

Speaking 

54% 

51% 

46% 

43% 

Non-English 

Speaking 

46% 

49% 

54% 

57% 
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This  Morning,  i  rebuilt  the  server, 
killed  a  vicious  computer  virus, 

AND  RESCUED  a  5  GIG  HARD  DRIVE. 

Nobody  noticed. 

Then,  i  signed  the  company  up  with 
e -Perks.  The  exclusive  employee 

WEBSITE  FOR  SAVINGS  AND  INFORMATION 
NOW,  THEY'RE  CALLING  ME  A  HERO. 


PERKS 


iF  ONLY  Y2K  were  THiS  EASY. 


Check  out  clerks  today,  irs  free. 

WWW.e-pERKSBUSINESS.COM/ENROLL/OFFERS7 


THREADS 


Electronic 

Electorate  The  U.S.  Senate 

had  a  major  headache,  and  it  wasn't 
just  the  Starr  report. 

During  President  Clinton's  impeach¬ 
ment  trial,  senators  received  up  to 
500,000  e-mail  messages  a  day.  That 
load— 10  times  the  usual  amount  — 
crashed  congressional  servers  and  left 
staffers  scrambling  to  respond  to  the 
onslaught. 

Even  after  the  trial,  e-mail  volume 
remained  above  average.  Senate 
administrators  figured  there  had  to  be 
a  better  way  to  manage  it.  Preferably 
an  automated  one. 

They  turned  to  General  Interactive 
Inc.'s  EchoMail,  which  automatically 
reads,  routes,  tracks  and,  in  many 
cases,  replies  to  incoming  messages, 
says  Steve  Walker,  Senate  manager  of 
Web  and  technology  assessment.  As  a 
result,  Senators  now  respond  to  rou¬ 
tine  correspondence  within  minutes 
rather  than  days  or  weeks  later. 

The  new  system  goes  beyond  gener¬ 
ating  impersonal  auto-responses 


("Thank  you  for  contacting  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Your  comments  are  very 
important  to  us.").  Its  pattern 
recognition  technology  analyzes 
each  message's  content:  support  for 
improved  school  safety,  opposition 
to  e-commerce  regulation,  inquiries 
about  Medicare.  Then  EchoMail  con¬ 
structs  a  seemingly  personalized 
response  from  position  papers, 
previous  letters  and  other  electronic 
resources. 

Senators  also  use  EchoMail  data  to 
test  the  wind  on  controversial  issues. 
For  instance,  how  many  messages 
support  tougher  school-safety  laws? 


How  many  oppose  online  investment 
regulation? 

Cambridge,  Mass. -based  General 
Interactive,  whose  other  clients 
include  AT&T  Corp.,  IBM  Corp.,  J.C. 
Penney  Co.  Inc.,  Lycos  Inc.  and  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  says  organiza¬ 
tions  may  be  able  to  handle  up  to  80 
percent  of  their  incoming  e-mail 
automatically.  That  can  add  up  to  a 
really  big  corporate  savings.  CEO  V.A. 
Shiva  estimates  that  businesses  pay 
about  $5  for  each  human-handled 
e-mail  response. 

The  cost  for  an  automated  reply: 
Less  than  $1.  -Anne  Stuart 


Money  Machine 

Anew  startup  wants  to  turn  per- 
sonal  computers  into  personal  ATMs. 
The  Seattle-based  company,  UTM 
Systems  Corp.,  has  developed  a  device,  which  it 
calls  the  UTM  Machine  (as  in  universal  teller 
machine),  that  fits  into  a  PC’s  floppy  drive  and 
can  read  both  magnetic  stripe  cards  and 
smart  cards.  The  device  won’t  let  PC 
users  print  money.  But,  according  to 
the  company,  it  will  let  PC  owners  use 
their  credit  or  debit  cards  for  secure 
Web  purchasing  by  connecting  with  the 
same  worldwide  network  used  to  process 
traditional  ATM  transactions.  The  process, 
according  to  the  company,  is  more  secure  and 
more  convenient  than  typing  credit  card  num¬ 
bers  and  expiration  dates.  But  like  an  ATM 
machine,  the  device  does  requires  users  to  enter 
a  PIN. 

UTM’s  business  model  is  to  partner  with 
banks,  which  will  give  the  devices  to 


customers  for  free.  At  this  writing,  the  company 
was  negotiating  deals  with  several  banks  but 
had  yet  to  announce  any.  UTM  plans  to  make 
money  by  selling  advertising  buttons  on  the 
window  that  pops  up  each  time  a  customer  uses 
the  device  to  make  an  online  purchase.  Robert 
Sterling,  a  digital  commerce  analyst  with  Jupiter 
Communications  LLC  in  New  York  City,  thinks 
ad  revenues  may  not  be  enough  and  that  UTM 
may  wind  up  having  to  look  at  additional  rev¬ 
enue  streams.  But  Robert  Lee,  UTM’s  CEO, 
president  and  founder,  believes  plenty  of  com¬ 
panies  will  gladly  pay  for  ads  that  reach  Web 
shoppers  who  already  have  a  credit  or  debit 
card  in  hand  and  that  plenty  of  customers  will 
accept  advertising  in  return  for  a  level  of  secu¬ 
rity  that  they  can’t  get  any  other  way. 

“It  is  pretty  secure,”  says  Sterling.  “In  an 
ideal  world,  the  [most  secure]  thing  is  scanning 
your  retina,  but  I  wouldn’t  count  on  that  any¬ 
time  soon.”  -Sari  Kalin 
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Click  Here 

I  to  Get  a 
Jump  Start! 


Sports  •  Stock  Quotes 


Trade  Shows 

Search  by  City,  Search  by  Industry, 
Search  by  Month,  Search  by  Interests 


Yellow  Pages 

Search  by  Business  Name,  Search  by  Business 
Category,  Reverse  Lookup  by  Phone  Number 

Job  Openings 

Search  by  Industry,  Search  by  City 


Entertainment 

Movies,  Live  Productions.  Music, 
Sports,  Video  Releases 


White  Pages 

Search  by  Person’s  Name, 

Reverse  Lookup  by  Phone  Number 

Online  Bargains 

Airline  Tickets,  Online  Auction,  Coupons, 


From 


Frankly,  ira/oUSA  wrote  the  book  on  white  pages  and  yellow  pages.  We  have 
been  compiling  databases  on  people  and  businesses  for  over  27  years.  Our 
databases  of  195  million  consumers  and  over  1 1  million  businesses  are  the 
finest  in  the  country. 

We  are  the  standard  for  the  industry.  Just  about  every  web  site  offers  our 
database  on  their  web  site.  For  example,  Yahoo  (www.yahoo.com),  Microsoft 
(www.microsoft.com),  Network  Solutions  (www.networksolutions.com),  GTE 
SuperPages  (www.superpages.com),  InfoSpace  (www.infospace.com),  America 
Online  (www.aol.com),  Lycos  (www.lycos.com),  Zip2  (www.zip2.com), 
excite  (www.excite.com)  and  thousands  more! 

When  you  go  to  their  web  site  to  search  for  people  and  businesses  you  are 
accessing  our  database. 

Now  m/bUSA.com  is  offering  free  white  page  and  yellow  page  directories  for 
your  web  site.  If  you’re  creating  a  web  site,  a  destination  site,  a  general  portal  or 
an  Intranet,  you  need  white  and  yellow  pages  so  your  customers,  your  members 
and  your  employees  can  look  up  information  and  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  directory  assistance  charges.  We  can  offer  this  service  to  you  absolutely 
free.  It’s  easy.  Just  show  a  (white  page), (yellow  page),  or  (people  finder)  icon  on 
your  web  site,  and  we  will  connect  it  to  your  own  private-label  web  site  on  our 
server.  Your  customers  will  not  even  know  they  have  left  your  web  site.  In  a 


fraction  of  a  second  they’ll  be  searching  the  world’s  best  database  of  people  and 
businesses. 

Since  we  are  the  originators  of  the  data,  the  database  will  be  updated  every  day. 
It  will  be  the  most  current  information  available.  Not  only  that,  we  will  be 
offering  pictures  and  videos  of  businesses  so  your  customers  can  see  the 
business  in  living  color.  And  guess  what,  it’s  absolutely  FREE! 

So  if  you  would  like  to  get  started  offering  white  or  yellow  pages  on  your 
web  site  or  Intranet,  call: 

Bill  ChaSSG,  president  of  i/t/oUSA.com’s  Internet  License  Division, 

at  408-746-0603. 


An  /nfoUSA  Inc.  Company 


Nasdaq  Symbols:  IUSAA  &  IUSAB 

913  West  El  Camino  Real  •  Sunnyvale,  CA  94087 
Phone:  (408)  746-0603  •  Pax:  (408)  746-2700 
E-mail:  bill.chasse@infousa.com 


Internet:  www.infolISA.coin 


Media  Code:  92-079 


PHOTO  BY  PHOTONICA 
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in  hrint  While  home  computers  are  starting  to  read 


credit  cards,  other  computers  will  soon  be  printing  books.  Sprout  Inc.,  an 
Atlanta-based  startup,  recently  signed  a  deal  with  Borders  Group  Inc.  to 
help  the  bookstore  chain  set  up  what  is  essentially  an  instant  print  shop  in 
any  store. 

Borders,  based  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  hopes  that  it  will  work  like  this:  If  a 
particular  book  is  out  of  stock  or  out  of  print,  clerks  will  simply  download 
the  entire  text,  as  well  as  the  cover  image,  from  Sprout  servers.  Using  a 
binding  and  cutting  machine  that  comes  with  the  $l,000-a-month  leased 
package,  the  clerk  will  print  and  bind  the  book  in  about  15  minutes. 

Unfortunately  for  Sprout,  good  ideas  like  this  tend  to  come  in  numbers 
larger  than  one,  and  at  least  two  other  instant  print  companies.  Lightning 
Print  Inc.  and  On  Demand  Machine  Corp.,  already  plan  to  offer  similar  services. 

Eventually,  observers  say,  the  instant  printing  technology  may  change  the 
way  bookstores  operate  and  save  them  the  expense  of  sending  back  to  pub¬ 
lishers  the  more  than  30  percent  of  their  stock  that  doesn't  sell.  It  could 
also  change  the  way  books  are  published,  making  manuscripts  written  by 
anyone  available  for  distribution. 

The  downside:  Bad  books  will  be  as  numerous  as  bad  Web  pages. 


-Art  Jahnke 


Youth  Groups 


1998  ■ 
2002  ■ 


Yesterday's  Paper 


Number  of  kids 
(5  to  12  years  old) 
online 


21.9  million 


IF  PRINTING  BOOKS  ON  DEMAND  RATHER 
than  on  sales  speculation  doesn’t  save  enough 
trees,  we  can  now  go  one  step  further  and  print 
many  books  on  recycled  paper.  Two  groups  of 
researchers,  one  from  MIT  and  one  from  the  Xerox 
Palo  Alto  Research  Center,  have  invented  ways  to 
print  clear,  easy-to-read  type  on  a  new  type  of  paper 
that  can  be  used  and  reused  thousands  of  times. 


IF  PRINTING  BOOKS  ON  DEMAND 
than  on  sales  speculation  doesn’t  sa1 
trees,  we  can  now  go  one  step  furtht 


Number  of  teens 
(13  to  18  years  old) 
online 


SOURCE:  JUPITER  COMMUNICATIONS  LLC 


16.6  million 


8.4  million 


While  the  methods  are  not  identical,  they  both 
use  an  electronic  alignment  of  tiny,  two-sided  (one 
side  black,  one  side  white)  modules.  Text  or  images 
are  transferred  from  a  computer  to  the  paper  by 
passing  a  programmed  “magic  wand”  over  the 
paper,  and  that  wand  tells  the  ink  modules  to  line  up 
in  the  desired  pattern. 


The  MIT  group  is  off  and  running,  having  raised 
$15  million  to  launch  a  company  called  E  Ink  Corp. 
The  group  is  now  testing  the  system  by  using  it  to 
create  display  signs  in  stores.  Both  groups  envision 
the  day,  not  too  far  away,  when  we  receive  our  daily 
newspaper  via  the  Internet  and  print  it  on  the  same 
paper  used  to  print  yesterday’s  paper.  One  possible 
problem:  saving  the  school  lunch  menus. 


-Art  Jahnke 
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The  fastest  way  to  inpact 
your  e-business  mission  is  to 
get  more  out  of  technology. 


Technology  you  own. 


©  Copyright  1990-1999  Citrix  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Citrix  is  a  registered  trademark  and  “Now  everything  computes.”  is  a  trademark  of  Citrix  Systems,  Inc. 


Succeeding  in  e-business  means  rapidly 
extending  business-critical  applications  to  users 
worldwide.  The  fastest,  most  cost-effective  way 
to  do  this  is  to  leverage  your  existing  network 
and  technology — not  to  buy  new  hardware, 
expand  bandwidth  or  rewrite  applications. 

Today,  thousands  of  companies  are  using 
Citrix®  solutions  to  get  more  out  of  their  exist¬ 
ing  IT  investments.  They’re  meeting  e-business 
and  Y2K  objectives,  and  even  extending  the 
latest  HR,  ERP,  customer  billing,  productivity 
and  other  applications  to  users  anywhere, 
anytime.  Plus,  they’re  lowering  costs,  gaining 
efficiencies  and  improving  levels  of  service. 

To  learn  how  you  can  get  more  out  of 
your  IT  investment,  get  a  FREE  Tolly  Group 
white  paper  today. 

Now  everything  computes .„ 

CiTRIX 


FREE  Total  Cost  of  Application  Ownership  white  paper! 

See  how  you  can  reduce  your  total  cost  of  application 
ownership  and  get  more  out  of  your  existing  IT  investment. 

Call  877.669.0235 


t 


You  Can  Never  Be  Too  Thin 

Thin-client  networks,  such  as  those  using  windows 
terminals,  can  cut  support-staff  costs  by  80  percent  compared  with 
their  tubbier  PC-based  counterparts,  a  new  GartnerGroup  Inc. 
report  says. 

In  addition,  IT  departments  can  roll  out  or  upgrade  thin-client  applica¬ 
tions  in  hours,  according  to  the  report  from  the  Stamford,  Conn. -based 
consulting  company’s  Datapro  division.  In  contrast,  a  full-scale  fat-client 
deployment  can  take  weeks,  even  months. 

And  with  no  hard  drives,  network  computers  are  less  likely  to  suffer 
from  hardware  failure. 

Not  surprisingly,  many  companies  want  to  slim  down,  according  to  the 
report,  “The  Reality  of  Deploying  Thin  Clients  in  1999.”  But  Datapro 
predicts  that  thin-client  networks  will  account  for  only  5  percent  to  10 
percent  of  all  client  deployments  in  the  next  several  years.  The  main 
obstacle:  employee  resistance.  Users  worry  that  network  performance 
will  suffer  or  that  network  computers  offer  them  less  control  than  their 
PCs  do,  Datapro’s  report  says. 

Education  is  the  best  way  to  overcome  those  concerns,  says  Datapro 
Research  Director  Peter  Lowber.  “Grab  the  mind  share  of  the  PC  user 
early  in  the  [conversion]  process,”  he  recommends. 

Datapro’s  survey,  based  on  interviews  with  25  IT  managers,  also  calls 
thin-client  technology  particularly  well  suited  for  certain  environments, 
including  customer  service,  call  centers,  point  of  sale,  patient  records  and 

-Anne  Stuart 


Intellectual  Properties  LoopNet 

Inc.'s  ( www.loopnet.com ),  one  of  the  more  ambitious  of 
many  new  real-estate-related  Web  sites,  is  loaded  with  all 
sorts  of  nifty  options  for  the  commercial  property  broker 
who  wants  to  go  virtual.  Commercial  realtors  post  proper¬ 
ties  on  a  searchable  list  that  can  be  tailored  by  location, 
type,  square  footage  and  price.  With  over  $2  billion  in 
properties  for  sale  and  $44  million  in  properties  for  lease 
posted  each  month  from  more  than  70  organizations 
nationwide,  Burlingame,  Calif.-based  LoopNet  is  quickly 
becoming  a  prominent  feature  of  the  commercial  real 
estate  industry  online. 

The  site's  LoopLink  feature  helps  those  brokers  who  are 
willing  to  pay  the  $39  monthly  membership  fee  to  set  up 
their  own  Web  pages,  where  they  can  post  full  property 
profiles,  photos,  financial  summaries,  investment  sum¬ 
maries,  floor  plans  and  area  maps  as  site  plans.  The  site 
also  provides  a  calendar  of  industry  events  and  has  the 
requisite  links  to  industry  news.  It  also  e-mails  a  weekly 
newsletter  called— appropriately  enough— LoopNews, 
which  gives  updates  on  the  developments  in  online  real 
estate.  It's  a  loopy  idea,  but  it  works.  -Stacy  Hague 


factory  floors. 


Between  You, 

Me  and  the  ISP 

Most  people  consider  their 
medical  problems  to  be  person¬ 
al  matters.  And  some  medical 
conditions  are  more  personal  than 
others.  When  it  comes  to  problems 
such  as  genital  herpes  and  impotence, 
things  get  so  personal  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  prefer  to  avoid  any  face-to-face 
discussion,  even  with  doctors.  Now, 
with  a  practice  that  is  questioned  by 
some  medical  ethicists,  they  can  do 
that  and  still  get  the  therapies  they 
need.  Americanmedicine.com,  a 
spinoff  of  communitydrug.com, 
allows  its  clientele  from  all  over  the 
world  to  consult  with  a  licensed  U.S. 
physician  for  medical  conditions  that 
the  company’s  doctors  feel  can  be  han¬ 
dled  without  blood  work  or  a  face-to- 
face  appointment.  Then,  when  war¬ 
ranted,  patients  can  receive  their 
medication  through  the  mail. 

The  drugs  offered  are  all  familiar 
ones.  If  you’re  losing  your  hair,  there’s 
Propecia.  If  you  want  to  lose  weight, 
click  on  Xenical.  Lose  the  cigarettes? 
Zyban’s  the  ticket.  And,  of  course,  if 
you’ve  just  plain  lost  your  oomph, 
there’s  Viagra.  The  Web  site  makes 
your  doctor’s  appointment  more  con¬ 
venient,  private  and  sometimes  less 
expensive  than  an  office  visit.  For 
those  living  outside  the  United  States, 
the  site  offers  access  to  a  specialist 
who  might  be  able  to  prescribe  a  drug 
they  are  otherwise  unable  to  get  in 
their  own  country. 

For  now,  at  least,  the  site’s  scope  is 
narrow — its  advice  is  limited  to  five 
conditions,  all  of  which,  explains 
Pittsburgh-based  Community  Drug 
CIO  Inc.  Aaron  Kozol,  are  conditions 
that  people  often  feel  uncomfortable 
talking  about.  Surprisingly,  however, 
the  most  requested  drug  is  not  for  her¬ 
pes  or  impotence.  It  is  the  weight- 
loss  aid  Xenical.  -Elaine  Cummings 
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e-commerce# 

u  t  s  o  u  r  c  i 


It's  a  way  to  make 
the  most  of  a  new  era. 

By  shifting  the  responsibility  for 

business  technology  to  us. 


We  take  care  of  all  the 

hardware  and  software. 

You  access  just  what  you  need. 

,  ... 

Best-of-breed  applications 
that  will  get 

you  into  e-commerce  in  a  heartbeat. 

And  keep  you  there. 

When  you  grow  we'll  grow  with  you. 

Our  global  network  and 
scalable  services 
will  see  to  that. 

It's  a  comprehensive  solution 
with  a  complete 

business  focus. 


Flexible. 

Reliable. 

Ready 

for  you. 

PSIltief 

THE  INTERNET  STARTS  HERE® 


1.888.774.1291 

www.psinet.com 

Call  today  for  a  free  information  package 
on  e-commerce  outsourcing. 


©  1999  PSINet  Inc.  The  Internet  Starts  Here®  and  the  PSINet  logo  are  trademarks  of  PSINet  Inc. 


Liebert  Representative  Jeff 
Price  of  CDP,  Inc.  and  Jim 
Vivian  of  Johnson  Controls 
worked  together  to  configure 
a  system  to  protect  the 
Johnson  Controls  informa¬ 
tion  technology  network. 
Because  of  the  sheer  size 
of  the  network,  Jeff  and 
Jim  specified  a  Liebert 
UPStation®  S3,  an  on-line 
three-phase  UPS  designed 
to  handle  larger  systems. 


He  may  not  have  TELEPATHIC 


SITE  MONITORING 
AND  CONTROL 


i  ; 


mMm 

$  i 


PRECISION 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

CONTROL 


SINGLE-PHASE  UPS 


THREE-PHASE  UPS 


POWERS,  SUPER  STRENGTH,  or 

a  CRIME-FIGHTING  SIDEKICK  .  . 

...  but  he  has  the  power  to  defend  you  from  the 
evils  of  downtime. 

Today,  system  downtime  means  two  things:  (1)  the  entire  business  grinds  to  a  halt, 
and  (2)  everyone  looks  at  you.  Modern  businesses  demand  maximum  system  availability. 

That's  why  you  need  protection  designed  to  keep  your  systems  running  under  the  most 
demanding  conditions.  You  need  a  partner  known  for  innovative  technology,  technical 
expertise,  product  reliability  and  dependable  support.  You  need  Liebert. 

Liebert  Representatives  are  acknowledged  experts  in  system  protection.  Their  technical 
backgrounds,  ongoing  training  and  years  of  experience  protecting  mission-critical  systems 
gives  them  the  ability  to  quickly  diagnose  a  problem  and  deliver  a  cost-effective  solution. 

Liebert  UPSs  have  the  same  commercial-grade  reliability  as  the  rest  of  our  extensive  product 
line.  It’s  the  result  of  30+  years  of  experience  designing  and  manufacturing  cutting-edge 
system  protection  for  some  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  world. 

When  you  buy  from  a  Liebert  Representative,  you're  buying  quality  system  protection  from  a 
knowledgeable  expert,  not  just  an  order-taker.  Your  Liebert  Representative  has  the  solutions 
and  the  experience  to  make  your  systems  invincible,  24/7. 

www.dp3.liebert.com 

To  learn  how  Liebert  can  help  you  maximize  system  availability. 


Liebert 

KEEPING  BUSINESS  IN  BUSINESS.® 

800-877-9222  dept.  DP3  www.dp3.liebert.com  info@liebert.com 


NETREPRENEURS 


VIRTUAL  BUSINESS,  REAL  RESULTS 


Reinventing 
the  Deal 


a  year?  Or  a  pair  of  Tahitian  surf  shops 
with  sales  of  more  than  $1  million? 
Maybe  a  South  Korean  paint  manufac¬ 
turer  with  sales  between  $10  million  and 
$25  million?  Or  a  $100  million-plus 
construction  company  located  in  the 
Midwest? 

If  you’re  like  most  people — or  more 
specifically,  if  you’re  not  in  the  mergers 
and  acquisitions  industry — the  thought 
of  buying  a  business  via  the  Web  might 
seem  a  little,  well,  impetuous.  Buying  a 
book  or  a  button-down  shirt,  fine,  but  a 
multimillion-dollar  deal? 

Don’t  worry,  says  Richard  Peterson, 
a  market  strategist  with  Thompson 
Financial  Securities  Data  Corp.  of 
Newark,  N.J.,  an  analyst  firm  focusing 
on  M&A  trends.  What’s  important  is 
not  where  you  find  the  property  but  that 
you  stick  to  the  fundamentals  during  the 
deal.  Perform  due  diligence,  Peterson 
says,  and  check  the  credentials  of  every¬ 
one  involved,  whether  buyer  or  seller, 
just  as  you  would  for  any  purchase. 

As  Peterson  goes  down  his  checklist 
of  necessary  qualities  for  a  virtual  busi¬ 
ness  brokerage,  MergerNetwork  meets 
every  one.  Target  small-  to  midsize  busi¬ 
nesses;  MergerNetwork  offerings  have 
a  median  revenue  size  of  less  than 
$5  million.  Make  sure  your  listings  have 
a  wide  geographic  distribution  and  don’t 
concentrate  too  heavily  on  any  one 
industry. 

In  the  future,  Peterson  predicts,  more 
and  more  business  owners  may  choose 
to  cash  out  online.  Once  buyers  and 
sellers  feel  comfortable  with  the  form,  it 
should  move  ahead,  he  says. 

Brauns  has  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
the  future  of  business  brokering  is  online. 
His  certainty  has  evolved  from  his  expe¬ 
riences  in  several  fields:  his  academic 
background  as  a  Harvard  MBA,  the 
M&A  knowledge  he  gained  during  his 
seven  years  as  an  investment  banker  with 
Lazard  Freres  and  Co.  LLC,  and  Merrill 
Lynch  and  Co.  (both  in  New  York  City), 
and  the  entrepreneurial  lessons  he 
learned  at  his  first  startup,  Experra 
Corp. 

At  Experra,  Brauns  learned  the  same 
evolutionary  lesson  that  the  dinosaurs 
did:  When  something  big  comes  crash¬ 
ing  into  your  planet,  start  thinking 
extinction.  Experra  was  a  technology 
company  that  created  a  way  to  link  real¬ 
time  financial  databases  to  spreadsheets. 


When  growing  a  business-brokerage  Web 
site,  an  ex-investment  banker  applies  the 
rules  of  natural  selection:  Adapt  or  die. 

BY  AMY  HELEN  JOHNSON 


OB  BRAUNS  LIVES  BY  THREE  SIMPLE  BUSI- 
ness  rules:  innovate,  innovate  and  innovate. 
Last  summer,  however,  he  almost  innovated 
himself  into  bankruptcy. 

“We  tried  an  experiment  that  was  a  disas¬ 
ter,”  says  the  49-year-old  CEO  of  Cambridge, 
Mass. -based  Marketplace  Technologies  Inc. 
(MTI),  which  runs  MergerNetwork  (www. 
mergernetwork.  com),  an  online  community  for  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  of  businesses. 

Previously,  MergerNetwork  automatically  renewed  members 
each  month,  charging  their  credit  cards  a  monthly  fee,  just  like 
America  Online  Inc.  But  on  the  advice  of  a  new  comptroller,  the 
company  went  to  a  magazine  subscription  model:  Sign  up  sub¬ 
scribers  for  a  fixed  period,  and  if  they  don’t  renew,  throw  them 
out.  MergerNetwork  ended  up  throwing  out  more  subscribers 
than  it  could  afford,  and  the  renewal  rate  dropped  from  50  per¬ 
cent  a  year  to  25  percent  for  that  period. 

Once  Brauns  got  a  look  at  that  number,  he  applied  a  new  corol¬ 
lary  to  his  three  rules:  Dump  whatever  doesn’t  work — fast.  This 
is  an  evolution,  he  says  of  his  company’s  growth,  and  in  the 
Darwinistic  world  of  Web-based  businesses,  there  is  no  room  for 
ideas  that  aren’t  fit  to  survive. 

That  kind  of  agility  has  kept  MergerNetwork  growing 
steadily  over  the  past  four  years,  reaching  its  current  size  of  more 
than  3,690  businesses  listed  for  sale  and  about  525  people  adver¬ 
tising  to  buy  a  business.  Business  brokers,  who  make  up  a  good 
portion  of  the  site’s  5,200  members,  post  most  of  the  listings. 
Financiers  looking  to  invest  in  the  next  big  thing,  corporate 
buyers  searching  for  the  perfect  partner  and  individuals  who  want 
to  purchase  their  own  company  also  keep  an  eye  on  the 
MergerNetwork  database. 

If  you’re  in  the  market  for  a  business,  MergerNetwork  can 
hook  you  up  with  nearly  any  kind  of  company,  located  anywhere 
in  the  world,  pulling  in  any  kind  of  sales  volume.  How  about  a 
Portland,  Ore.,  pet-care  center  that  takes  in  less  than  $1  million 
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It  was  doing  well  until  Cambridge, 
Mass. -based  Lotus  Development  Corp. 
entered  the  market  with  a  similar  prod¬ 
uct — One  Source.  Experra  hung  on  to 
its  customers,  Brauns  says,  but  couldn’t 
raise  capital  and  didn’t  grow.  After  seven 
years,  he  shut  down  the  company. 

If  Experra  was  the  lumbering  dinosaur, 
then  MergerNetwork  is  the  adaptable 
homo  sapien.  Over  the  past  four  years, 
it  has  changed  several  times;  even 
Brauns’  original  idea,  building  niche, 
dial-up  bulletin  boards  for  specialized 
markets,  was  dumped  in  favor  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  brokerage  Web  site. 

However,  that  site  wasn’t  quite  right 
either.  The  business  model  didn’t  work. 
Brauns  sold  a  classified  advertising  ser¬ 
vice,  in  which  people  paid  to  place  a  for- 
sale  sign  on  the  site.  But  Brauns  ran  afoul 
of  a  chicken-and-egg  problem:  He 
needed  listings  in  order  to  attract  sub¬ 
scribers,  but  no  one  wanted  to  pay  for  a 
listing  on  a  site  with  few  subscribers.  So 
he  gave  away  listings  for  free,  trying  to 
build  a  critical  mass  of  businesses  in 
order  to  gain  subscribers.  Then  he  got 
down  on  his  hands  and  knees. 

“I  literally  had  to  beg  people  to  give 
me  listings,”  says  Brauns.  “My  friends 
did  it  to  humor  me.” 

When  it  was  clear  that  the  classified 
ad  model  was  a  failure,  Brauns  went 
back  to  his  innovation  principle.  He 
created  the  subscription  service  model, 
which  worked  pretty  well — barring  that 
disastrous  move  to  the  magazine  re¬ 
newal  model — and  earned  enough  by 
February  1997  to  enable  him  to  finally 
quit  the  investment-banking  job  he  had 
returned  to  after  folding  Experra. 

MergerNetwork’s 
third  incarnation 
occurred  several 


months  after  Brauns 
went  full  time,  when  he 
transformed  it  from  a  low-key  bootstrap 
operation  into  an  investor-fueled  growth 
machine.  The  shift  in  strategy  was  a 
response  to  the  changing  nature  of  the 
Internet  and  Brauns’  need  to  boost  mem¬ 
bership.  “In  the  early  days  [of  the 
Internet]  it  was  great  because  all  you 
had  to  do  [to  get  visitors]  was  list  your¬ 
self  in  search  engines,”  says  Brauns.  “But, 
thanks  to  the  Internet  explosion,  that 
avenue  is  a  dead  end  today.  You  can’t  get 
yourself  noticed  anymore,”  he  says.  “So 
you  have  to  advertise;  you  have  to  pay 


people  to  visit  your  site.” 

For  Brauns,  advertising  is  money 
well  spent,  even  if  a  large  advertising  bud¬ 
get  means  the  company  runs  in  the  red. 
The  name  of  the  game  is  members, 
Brauns  says,  and  the  only  way  to  get 
members  is  by  advertising.  He  found 
the  necessary  capital  by  tapping  into  the 
Massachusetts  money  network.  The 
first  investor  was  Bill  Sahlman,  a  Har¬ 
vard  B-School  professor  whom 
Brauns  met  while 
he  was  running 
Experra.  David 
Friend,  founder 
of  Boston-based  on¬ 
line  fax  service  FaxNet  Corp.,  also  kicked 
in  some  cash,  as  did  Barry  Herring,  a 
former  Maynard,  Mass.- based  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  manager. 

Even  when  it  comes  to  advertising, 
Brauns  follows  his  innovation  rule.  He 
will  try  any  advertising  vehicle:  print, 
radio,  the  Web,  even  a  well-disguised  ad 
in  the  form  of  an  interview  he  did  for  the 
in-flight  channels  on  Delta  Air  Lines  and 
Trans  World  Airlines  (TWA)  airplanes. 
The  cost  of  all  that  advertising  means 
he’s  spending  $50  to  acquire  a  new 


www.mergernetwork.com 


member — a  figure  that  tops  the  acqui¬ 
sition  costs  of  some  major  magazines — 
but  Brauns  thinks  that  will  improve. 

Right  now  he’s  not  as  concerned  with 
his  advertising  budget  as  he  is  with 
his  latest  experiment:  Brauns  is  going  to 
open  up  membership  data  to  subscribers 
in  order  to  create  a  community.  Mem¬ 
bers  can  create  a  personal  profile  that 
tells  other  members  which  industries, 
locations  and  income  levels  someone 
works  with.  There  will  also  be  a  feed¬ 
back  mechanism  so  that  members  can 
get  recommendations  for  businesses  they 
may  want  to  work  with  by  those  who’ve 
done  business  with  them. 

With  innovations  like  those,  Brauns 
hopes  to  evolve  MergerNetwork  to  the 
point  where  it  becomes  an  irresistible 
takeover  target.  “I’m  expecting  that  one 
day  someone  will  show  up  at  the  door 
and  make  me  an  offer  I  can’t  refuse,”  he 
says.  BE!  | 
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Amy  Helen  Johnson  covers  technology  f 
from  the  Silicon  Forest  in  Washington  £ 
state.  You  can  reach  her  via  e-mail  at  £ 
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amyhelen@pobox.com. 


Trump  Card:  CEO  Bob 
Brauns  learned  early  on 
to  dump  whatever 
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already  purchased.  Or  maybe  you  sim¬ 
ply  sell  a  groundbreaking  new  product 
and  would-be  buyers  have  scads  of 
questions. 

“Most  of  the  commerce  we  see  on  the 
Web  today  is  what  I  call  pick-and-pay 
e-tailing,”  says  Christopher  Risley,  CEO 
of  NewChannel  Inc.,  a  software  com¬ 
pany  based  in  Redwood  City,  Calif. 
“I’m  talking  about  sites  like  CDNow 
and  Dell  and  eToys.com.  But  when  you 
look  at  the  projections  for  what  e-com¬ 
merce  will  look  like  in  2010,  that  kind 
of  e-tailing  accounts  for  only  13  percent 
of  all  e-commerce,”  he  says.  “The  other 
87  percent  have  a  more  complex  sale — 
things  such  as  furniture,  financial  ser¬ 
vices  or  aircraft.  There’s  a  reason  the 
e-tailers  have  been  first  out  of  the  gate, 
though.  The  technology  enablers  aren’t 
there  to  support  the  other  kinds  of 
commerce.” 

Eighty-seven  percent  is  a  nice,  big 
number,  and  Risley’s  company, 
along  with  a  handful  of  other  ven¬ 
dors  like  On-Link  Technologies  Inc., 
Acuity  Corp.  and  Calico  Commerce 
Inc.,  are  angling  to  be  the  dominant 
“technology  enablers”  of  complex 
e-commerce.  “Complex  selling  is  really 
just  getting  underway,”  says  Roy 
Satterthwaite,  a  research  director  at 
GartnerGroup  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
“The  trick  is  figuring  out  how  your 
customers  buy  rather  than 
designing  a  system  online  that 
forces  them  to  buy  in  a  new 
way.  ” 

Most  companies  have 
tried  to  solve  the  problem 
by  publishing  detailed 
product  information  on 
the  Web,  and  that’s  a 
solid  first  step.  After 
all,  when  most  customers 
start  thinking  about  a  pur¬ 
chase,  the  first  thing  they  do  is 
gather  data.  Beyond  that, 
though,  complex  commerce 
has  three  basic  elements:  con¬ 
figuration,  consultation  and 
integration. 


Complex  Commerce 

Are  you  ready  for  the  next  generation  of 
online  selling? 


Amazon.com  has  it  easy,  shoppers  in  search  of 
a  hot  CD  or  a  best-selling  novel  browse  through  the  site 
and  pick  out  a  handful  of  simple,  shrink-wrapped 
products  that  can  easily  be  shipped.  Ka-ching,  ka-ching,  ka- 
ching. 

E-commerce  isn’t  quite  so  elementary  for  most  companies.  What  if 
you  sell  a  product  that  requires  configuration  or  carries  such  a  hefty 
price  tag  that  buyers  need  some  handholding 
before  they  commit?  Perhaps  your  customers 
expect  solutions  that  will  integrate  seamlessly 
with  systems  they  have 
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can  you  be  open 
for  business  at  8? 


CabletronCommerce, 
an  e-business  site 


enabled  by  GTE 


Internetworking,  lets  you 
select,  configure,  get 


quotes,  buy,  ship  and  install 


By  the  time  morning  hits, 
your  doors  will  be  open, 


even  if  your  eyes  aren’t. 


INTERNETWORKING 
POWERED  BY  BBN 


©  1999  GTE  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION 


Configuration 

In  the  pre-Web  days,  only  salespeople 
had  access  to  the  software  tools  that  let 
them  configure  products  and  services 
and  determine  pricing  based  on  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  needs.  That  has  changed,  and 
now  a  core  requirement  for  doing 
sophisticated  commerce  on  the  Web  is 
designing  a  configuration  tool  that’s 
easy  for  untrained,  time-pressed  cus¬ 
tomers  to  use.  Networking  companies 
such  as  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  and  Cabletron 
Systems  Inc.  were  among  the  first  to  give 
visitors  to  their  site  the  ability  to  mix  and 
match  various  routers,  hubs  and  other 
components. 

“There’s  a  big  human  interface  issue 
[with  configurators],”  says  Peter  Kirby, 
a  managing  director  at  Mainspring,  a 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  research  company. 
“The  big  question  is,  ‘How  do  you  take 
people  through  it  in  a  way  that’s  simple 
enough  to  understand?”’ 

One  company  that  has  solved  that 
problem  is  Kansas  City,  Mo. -based 
Sprint  PCS,  which  markets  wireless 
phones  and  accompanying  service  plans. 
Using  the  Advisor  software  that  Sprint 

"You  may  start 
the  buying  process 
on  the  Web.  But 
then  you  might 
want  to  pick  up  the 
phone  and  talk  to 
someone  or  go  into  a 
physical  store.  Each 
channel  has  to 
support  the  rest." 

-Matt  DiMaria,  Marketing  VP, 
Calico  Commerce 

PCS  developed,  a  visitor  to  the  site 
answers  a  short  list  of  questions  about 
calling  habits  and  wireless  phone  usage. 
In  a  process  that  takes  less  than  five  min¬ 
utes,  the  site  is  able  to  accurately  rec¬ 
ommend  the  appropriate  wireless  phone 
and  service  plan,  which  customers  can 
order  online. 

When  configurators  work  well  and 


are  designed  for  ease  of  use,  they  serve 
as  Step  2  in  the  customer  buying  process. 
Configurators  can  answer  questions 
such  as,  “What  model  do  I  need?”  and 
“How  will  this  product  work  with  the 


platform  I  already  have?”  and  “Which 
components  go  with  which  other 
components?” 

They  also  bring  down  operational 
costs.  “In  the  past,  you  had  an  engineer 
or  a  sales  rep  doing  [configuration]  for 
the  customer,”  says  Satterthwaite  at 
GartnerGroup.  “Their  time  was  mea¬ 
sured  in  hundreds  of  dollars  per  hour. 
The  difference  is,  your  Web  site’s  time  is 
measured  in  terms  of  cents  per  hour.” 

Consultation 

On  your  third  visit  to  Furniture.com  to 
try  to  assemble  a  bedroom  set  for  your 
new  house,  don’t  be  surprised  if  a 
stranger  asks  you  to  chat.  The 
Framingham,  Mass. -based  furniture 
retailer  has  deployed  technology  from 
NewChannel  that  lets  one  of  15  design 
consultants  offer  real-time  assistance  to 
shoppers. 

“We  can  monitor  where  people  are  on 
the  site,  and  if  we  think  they’re  a  hot 
prospect  or  they  need  assistance,  we  can 
send  out  a  chat  window,”  says  Lee 
Chaissan,  Furniture. corn’s  vice  president 
of  engineering. 

About  60  percent  of  shoppers  accept 
the  help.  “Maybe  a  customer  is  looking 
for  a  sleigh  bed  but  wants  something 
more  high-end  than  they’re  finding  in  the 
search  results,”  says  Chaissan.  “Our 
consultants  can  push  images  or  pages. 
And  this  summer,  we’re  launching  a  Java 
applet  that  will  let  our  consultants  work 
with  customers  to  design  entire  rooms 
and  houses,”  Chaissan  adds. 

Furniture.com  has  discovered  that 
consultation  is  essential  to  its  success,  a 


rule  that  is  true  for  many  other  compa¬ 
nies  pioneering  complex  commerce. 
“Our  business  is  high  tech  and  high 
touch,”  explains  Andrew  Brooks,  the 
company’s  president  and  CEO.  “Our 


consultants  can  help  customers  navigate 
the  Web  site  and  the  online  purchase 
process,  but  they  can  also  help  them 
understand  what  [things]  look  and  feel 
[like]  and  what  fabrics  integrate  with 
their  existing  pieces.”  The  design  con¬ 
sultants  seem  to  be  working  well  for 
Furniture.com:  Brooks  brags  that  the 
company’s  average  revenue  per  order  is 
more  than  $1,000. 

There  are  other  benefits  to  live  con¬ 
sultations.  “If  you  can  answer  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  questions  quickly — before  they 
zip  off  to  some  other  site — you’ll  sell 
more,”  says  Dean  Cruse,  Acuity’s  vice 
president  of  marketing.  “Live,  human 
contact  makes  it  much  easier  to  upsell 
and  cross-sell  too.” 

Integration 

Risley  at  NewChannel  jokes  that  the 
odds  are  slim  that  a  random  visitor 
perusing  Bechtel  Group  Inc.’s  Web  site 
will  pull  out  a  credit  card  and  buy  a  sus¬ 
pension  bridge. 

Still,  the  further  Bechtel  can  push  that 
visitor  along  in  the  sales  process — to  the 
point  where  he  is  ready  to  begin  talking 
with  a  skilled  salesperson — the  more 
likely  it  is  that  Bechtel  will  make  the  sale. 
“When  somebody  has  set  aside  10  min¬ 
utes  of  their  life  to  learn  about  how 
Bechtel  builds  bridges,  that  is  a  magic 
moment,”  he  says. 

Taking  advantage  of  those  magic 
moments  will  likely  require  attention 
from  salespeople  or  channel  partners 
(although  complete  automation  may  be 
an  option  for  some  forms  of  complex 
commerce).  That  means  that  the  very 


"The  trick  is  figuring  out 
how  your  customers  buy 
rather  than  designing  a  system 
online  that  forces  them  to  buy 
in  a  new  way." 

-Roy  Satterthwaite,  Research  Director, 
GartnerGroup 
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way  you  interact  with  prospects  and  cus¬ 
tomers  for  every  sales  channel  needs  to  be 
integrated.  “Imagine  you’re  buying  a 
lawnmower,”  says  Matt  DiMaria,  vice 
president  of  marketing  at  Calico  Com¬ 
merce  Inc.,  an  e-sales  software 
company  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

“You  may  start  the  buying 
process  on  the  Web  and  nar¬ 
row  down  your  choices  to  a 
few  different  models.  But  then 
you  might  want  to  pick  up  the 
phone  and  talk  to  someone  or 
go  into  a  physical  store.  Each 
channel  has  to  support  the 
rest.” 

Moreover,  each  channel 
should  also  know  about  cus¬ 
tomers’  stated  preferences,  their  pur¬ 
chase  history  and  where  they  are  in  the 
buying  process.  That  means  that  the 
salesperson — whether  a  manufacturer’s 
rep  or  a  distributor’s  rep — isn’t  on  the 
way  to  extinction  (though  his  or  her  role 
will  certainly  change). 

“Salespeople  aren’t  going  away,” 


insists  Buck  French,  CEO  of  On-Link 
Technologies  Inc.,  a  Redwood  City  soft¬ 
ware  manufacturer.  “But  their  time  will 
get  used  more  productively.  A  great 
salesperson  understands  the  hot  buttons, 


the  customer’s  buying  cycle.”  In  the 
future,  French  says,  salespeople  will  use 
information  gleaned  from  a  prospect’s 
Web  site  visits  to  help  differentiate  their 
products  or  services.  In  short,  that  means 
less  cold-calling,  less  pavement-pound¬ 
ing  and  more  high-impact,  face-to-face 
contact. 


Companies  that  lead  the  way  in  com¬ 
plex  commerce  understand  that  while 
some  of  the  foundation  elements — con¬ 
figuration,  consultation  and  integra¬ 
tion — are  emerging,  we’re  still  centuries 
away  from  building  pyra¬ 
mids. 

“We’re  quick  to  evaluate 
new  technologies  and  to  try 
to  figure  out  how  they  fit  our 
Internet  strategy,”  says  Dixon 
at  Sprint  PCS.  “It’s  important 
to  acknowledge,  however, 
that  there  really  is  no  perfect 
site.  We  are  not  even  out  of 
the  womb  yet  when  it  comes 
to  the  Web,”  he  says.  “But 
it’s  a  good  time  in  the  Web’s 
evolution  to  be  addressing  these  issues. 
It  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  influence 
the  early  majority.”  GEI 


Boston-based  writer  Scott  Kirsner  also 
contributes  to  Fast  Company,  Wired 
and  The  Industry  Standard.  He  can  be 
reached  at  kirsner@worldnet.att.net. 


"Salespeople  aren't  going  away. 
But  their  time  will  get  used 
more  productively. 

A  great  salesperson  understands 
the  hot  buttons,  the  customer's 
buying  cycle." 

-Buck  French,  CEO,  On-Link  Technologies 


eSafe  from  Aladdin.  Securing  the  global  village. 

24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  1 80  million  people  in  1 71  countries  access  the  internet,  surfing  57  million 
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COVER  STORY:  INTRANETS 


Nike’s  intranet  helps  employees 
speed  product  information  around  the  globe 

BY  SARI  KALIN 


AT  NIKE  INC.  3  THEY  CALL  IT  BEING  “OUTSIDE 
the  berm.”  Literally,  they  mean  being  outside  of  Nike’s  world 
headquarters  in  Beaverton,  Ore.,  where  the  company’s  lushly 
landscaped  spread  is  encircled  by  a  grass-covered  slope  that  prevents 
outsiders  from  seeing  in.  But  until  recently,  for  Nike’s 
overseas  employees,  being  outside  the  berm  also  meant 
being  out  of  the  loop. 

Inside  the  berm  is  where  Nike’s  entire  line  of  swoosh-bearing 
sneakers  is  born,  hundreds  of  new  shoes  every  season.  If  you 
were  outside  the  berm,  as  Nike’s  Ellen  Devlin  learned  when  she 
took  a  post  in  Hong  Kong  three  years  ago,  there  were  only  two 
ways  to  stay  plugged  into  Nike’s  latest  designs:  traveling  on  an 
airplane  for  the  15-plus  hour  flight  to  headquarters  every  three  or  four  weeks 
or  waiting  for  someone  in  Beaverton  to  ship  the  latest  samples  or  photos 
across  the  Pacific.  “If  you  went  offshore,”  Devlin  says,  “you’d  go  dark.” 


Reader  ROI 


READERS  OF  THIS  STORY 

will  learn 

►  Why  an  intranet  is  a  crucial 
tool  for  geographically- 
scattered  workgroups 

►  How  to  change  user  behav¬ 
ior  and  increase  intranet 
usage 

►  What  security  struggles 
must  be  overcome  to  offer 
broad  intranet  access 


Marathon  Man:  Nike’s  Mike  Caldwell  let  the  Web  do  the  walking. 
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e-business 


IBM  e-commerce  software  powers  the  REI  online  store 
—  and  sales  that  exceed  projections  by  over  360%. 

Can  IBM  e-commerce  software  help  you? 


IBM  software  is  helping  thousands  of  companies  build,  run  and  manage  powerful 
interactive  e-commerce  Web  sites.  For  REI,  that  means  everything  from  state-of-the- 
wilderness  gear  you  can  buy  to  clinics  on  outdoor  skills,  enthusiast  bulletin  boards 
and  a  world  of  trips  and  tours.  The  scope  of  REIs  offerings  led  them  to  IBM. 

IBM  software  provides  the  building  blocks  for  all  facets  of  e-business,  including 
secure  payments,  electronic  catalogs,  and  order  processing.  For  REI,  proven 
products,  such  as  Net.Commerce,  DB2®  Universal  Database™  and  IBM  Firewall  deliver 
the  scalability,  reliability  and  security  it  takes  to  reach,  sell  and  service  a  growing 
community  of  outdoor  enthusiasts. 

The  results  have  been  nothing  less  than  astonishing.  In  the  first  quarter  alone,  REI’s 
sites  generated  online  sales  that  exceeded  projections  by  over  360%.  And  these 
e-sales  are  4  times  the  size  of  those  in  their  brick-and-mortar  counterparts.  Bottom 
line,  REI  is  growing  profits  far  beyond  its  wildest  expectations. 


— 

Net.Commerce 

_ 

Enables  you  to  market  and  sell 
in  a  secure  and  scalable  way 
on  the  Internet.  Award  winning 
software  provides  integrated 
e-commerce  capabilities,  from 
site  creation  to  online  payments, 


MQSeries* 

Helps  you  integrate  new  and 
existing  applications  into  your 
e-commerce  solution.  Fully 
Java™enabled,  MQSeries  is 
the  world’s  leading  business 
integration  product  and  works 
across  more  than  35  platforms. 


REI  is  just  one  example  of  the  thousands  of  e-commerce  businesses  IBM  software  has 
helped  build  and  grow.  From  Web  storefronts  to  integrating  your  business  systems  and 
supply  chains,  IBM  offers  a  breadth  of  software  products  simply  unmatched  by  anyone. 
All  backed  by  the  know-how  and  support  of  IBM  and  its  Business  Partners. 


Profit  from  the  learning  of  over  10,000  e-businesses  with 
IBM  online  resources  and  our  free  e-commerce  Roadmap . 
Visit  www.ibm.com/software/ec/roadmap 


■ 

DB2  Universal  Database 

. -j 

Has  the  speed,  scale  and 
reliability  to  meet  any  demand, 
with  seamless  integration  from 
virtual  storefront  to  back-end 
core  business  systems. 


WebSphere™ 

WebSphere  Application  Server 
extends  core  business  functions 
to  Web  clients  and  vice  versa. 
Built-in  connectors  to  databases 
and  other  systems  help  meet 
high  transaction  demands  on 
existing  and  future  applications. 


IBM  software  can  help  you  build, 
run  and  manage  e-commerce 
solutions  on  all  major  platforms. 


IBM,  DB2  and  MQSeries  are  registered  trademarks  and  Universal  Database,  WebSphere  and  the  e-business  logo  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Java  and  all 
Java-based  trademarks  and  logos  are  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States,  other  countries,  or  both.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  the  trademarks 
or  service  marks  of  others.  ©1999  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 


COVER  STORY:  INTRANETS 


Now,  thanks  to  its  intranet,  employees  outside  Nike’s  berm 
are  no  longer  in  the  dark.  Called  the  Global  Product  Infor¬ 
mation  Network  (GPIN,  pronounced  gee-pin),  the  intranet 
has  become  an  online  entryway  into  Nike’s  complex  footwear 
production  process.  It’s  a  central  place  where  employees 
worldwide  can  find  everything  from  the  earliest  sneaker 
sketches  to  the  latest  sneaker  sales  data.  Mike  Caldwell, 
Nike’s  global  director  of  brand  knowledge  creation  and  shar- 


“seamless 

shared 


The  goal:  to  create  a 
flow  of  information” 
by  any  browser-using  Nike 
employee  around  the  world. 


ing,  credits  the  intranet  with  improving  communication 
between  Nike  headquarters  in  Beaverton  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  offices,  which  account  for  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
company’s  $6  billion  in  global  footwear  sales.  That’s  not  bad 
for  a  project  that  cost  Nike  just  about  $3  million  to  develop, 
notes  Caldwell,  a  runner  himself  who  has  cross-trained  in  a 
variety  of  roles  ranging  from  sales  to  IT  since  joining  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1983. 

Shortening  the  Time-to-Sneaker 

TO  UNDERSTAND  GPIN’S  IMPORTANCE  TO  NIKE’S 
footwear  division  (the  apparel  and  equipment  divisions 
do  not  use  the  tool),  it  helps  to  understand  the  cycle 
that  turns  a  designer’s  dream  into  a  shoe.  Each  footwear  style 
takes  16  to  18  months  to  go  from  sketch  to  store  shelf;  at  any 
given  time,  employees  are  juggling  schedules  for  three  seasons, 
each  of  which  sees  the  debut  of  hundreds  of  new  products. 
Even  though  Nike  sells  its  sneakers  around  the  globe,  footwear 
design  and  development  originates  in  Beaverton.  The  campus 
is  home  to  footwear  designers,  who  wallpaper  their  cubicles 
with  the  sources  of  their  inspiration — Superman  comics, 
souped-up  cars,  sports  stars.  It  also  houses  Nike’s  footwear 
developers — those  technical  types  who  understand  foot  bio¬ 
physics  and  high-tech  sneaker  materials,  and  create  proto¬ 
types  from  designers’  drawings — and  footwear  marketers  or 
product  development  managers. 

In  1995,  as  Nike  was  about  to  begin  a  blistering  three-year 
growth  spurt  that  would  boost  its  annual  sales  from  $3  bil¬ 
lion  to  $9  billion,  it  also  began  a  footwear  process  reengi¬ 
neering  effort  called  Future  Vision.  “We  asked,  ‘Hey,  if  we 
were  going  to  do  this  thing  from  scratch,  what  would  we 
do?”’  Caldwell  says.  The  Future  Vision  team  came  up  with 
more  than  a  dozen  new  concepts  for  how  to  make  products, 
he  says;  for  example,  one  concept  was  that  of  continuous  mer¬ 
chandising,  basically,  looking  at  how  a  product  fits  within  a 


merchandising  scheme  from  the  beginning  rather  than  wait¬ 
ing  for  product  samples.  Each  proposed  improvement 
required  a  seamless  flow  of  information  to  make  it  happen, 
Caldwell  remembers. 

At  around  the  same  time,  Caldwell  visited  the  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.-based  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  to  learn  more  about  the 
latest  Web  technology.  Back  then,  Sun  was  talking  about  giv¬ 
ing  each  of  its  employees  an  intranet  home  page.  Nike  already 
had  a  traditional  corporate  intranet,  called 
SwooshNet  (after  its  famous  logo),  that  offered 
company  news  and  HR-related  resources. 
Caldwell,  who  was  then  IT  director  for  Nike’s 
footwear  division,  thought  giving  each  Nike 
employee  a  home  page  would  be  like  giving  each 
employee  a  way  to  waste  time  on  creative  efforts 
that  customers  would  never  see.  But  giving  each 
Nike  product  a  home  page  could  help  provide  the 
seamless  flow  of  information  needed  to  make 
Future  Vision  a  reality. 

From  that  visit,  Caldwell  and  his  team  decided 
to  develop  an  intranet  for  Nike’s  footwear  division 
to  achieve  this  lofty  goal:  enable  a  seamless  flow  of 
information  throughout  the  18 -month  footwear  development 
process  and,  in  turn,  improve  global  collaboration.  What  was 
their  definition  of  seamless  flow?  Being  able  to  enter  and 
update  data  one  time,  in  one  place  and  share  that  data  with 
any  browser-using  Nike  employee  around  the  world.  The 
team  had  high  hopes  for  the  business  benefits  that  such  an 
intranet  would  offer.  “We  would  be  making  smarter  deci¬ 
sions,  better  product  decisions  and  better  products,”  says 
Brad  Fawrence,  Nike’s  manager  of  INet  technologies.  “[We 
would]  be  more  of 
a  global  company, 
as  opposed  to  a 
Beaverton-centric 
one.” 

Web  technology 
had  several  advan¬ 
tages  over  tradi¬ 
tional  client/server 
development, 

Caldwell  says. 

An  intranet  could 
tap  into  existing 
disparate  legacy 
systems,  such  as 
Nike’s  Oracle- 
based  product 
information  sys¬ 
tem.  It  would  also 
be  less  expensive 
to  develop  than  a 
traditional  appli¬ 
cation.  “We  could 
take  some  risks,” 

Caldwell  says,  his 
rapid-fire  delivery 
softened  by  a 
Southern  twang. 


Intranet  lessons  from  Nike’s 

Global  Product  Information 

Network 

-  Just  do  it.  It's  better  to  quickly 
develop  an  intranet  application 
and  then  keep  revamping  it  with 
new  features  or  new  links  to  back¬ 
end  systems  than  it  is  to  wait. 

_  If  you  build  it,  they  may  not 
come.  Building  an  intranet  is  no 
guarantee  that  employees  will  use 
it.  Without  coaching  or  incentives 
to  change  their  behavior,  employ¬ 
ees  won't  bother. 

-  Put  up  the  numbers.  Anecdotal 
reports  showing  that  people  like  an 
intranet  help  build  credibility,  but 
hard  numbers  are  also  a  must  to 
demonstrate  value. 
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Speed  Demons:  Mike  Caldwell  (left)  and  Ken  Harris  hope  GPIN  will 
spread  quickly  to  other  business  units. 


“If  the  sites  didn’t  work,  they  weren’t  million-dollar  sites,  and 
the  information  was  available  somewhere  else.” 


Put  Me  In,  Coach 


CALDWELL’S  TEAM  MEMBERS  ORGANIZED  THE 
first  version  of  GPIN  around  job  function:  planning, 
design  and  product  management.  They  wanted  to 
include  a  financial  section  on  it,  but  since  Nike  was  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  moving  over  to  an  SAP  supply  chain  management  sys¬ 
tem,  they  decided  to  wait  to  add  the  financial  links.  Caldwell’s 
team  set  up  an  in-house  studio  for  making  digital  photos  of 
footwear  prototypes,  photos  that  could  be  posted  on  the 
intranet  and  updated  whenever  anyone  made  a  change.  That 
way,  overseas  merchandisers  like  Devlin  would  always  have 
access  to  the  latest  product  designs,  without  waiting  for  an 
air  shipment  or  having  to  tote  a  digital  camera  to  a  meeting. 
Caldwell  also  decided  to  keep  GPIN  separate  from 
SwooshNet,  since  GPIN  was  initially  designed  just  for  the 
footwear  group.  “People  are  very  tribal,”  Caldwell  says.  “If 


this  was  for  everybody,  they  wouldn’t  want  to  use  it.” 

The  intranet  debuted  in  June  1997  and  was  accessible  to 
about  200  employees.  The  GPIN  team  members  thought 
employees  would  just  love  using  the  new  tool,  Lawrence  says. 
They  couldn’t  have  been  more  wrong.  Overseas  employees 
like  Devlin  loved  the  idea  of  GPIN.  But  Beaverton-based 
employees  didn’t  always  update  GPIN  when  product  infor¬ 
mation  or  designs  changed,  making  it  hard  for  overseas 
employees  to  rely  on  it.  The  problem  was  that  the  Beaverton 
employees  didn’t  need  to  use  GPIN  to  do  their  jobs,  and  there 
was  little  incentive  for  them  to  put  the  extra  effort  into  keep¬ 
ing  it  up-to-date.  A  marketer,  for  example,  could  run  down 
the  hall  to  grab  the  latest  shoe  prototype;  she  didn’t  need  to 
go  on  the  intranet  to  see  it.  A  designer  thought  collaboration 
meant  taking  a  sketch,  putting  it  on  his  cube  wall  and  hav¬ 
ing  colleagues  pop  by  to  see  it.  And  when  he  needed  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  colleagues  overseas,  he  felt  like  it  was  more 
secure  to  package  up  that  sketch  or  design  board  and  airship 
it  to  Asia  than  it  was  to  post  that  sketch  on  the  intranet. 

To  overcome  that  barrier,  Caldwell  assigned  four  infor¬ 
mation  experts  to  be  coaches;  they  spent  the  next  nine  months 
attending  meetings,  becoming  familiar  with  how  people  used 
GPIN,  explaining  that  GPIN  was  a  secure  way  to  communi¬ 
cate  and  prodding  them  to  update  it  more  frequently.  “We 
had  to  retrain  [them]  that  this  is  an  important  part  of  your 
business,”  Devlin  explains.  “If  Japan  doesn’t  know  what’s 
going  on,  it  hurts  your  business.”  The  coaches  were  also  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  GPIN  developers.  If  they  heard  any  com¬ 
plaints,  they  would  ferry  them  back  to  the  developers  so  the 
developers  could  quickly  make  improvements. 

A  second  barrier  to  GPIN  use  was  that  individual  product 
categories — running,  basketball  and  so  on — had  already 
started  putting  up  their  own  internal  Web  sites.  Caldwell’s 
team  shut  down  the  individual  category  intranet  sites  and 
convinced  them  to  put  their  information  on  GPIN.  They  also 
started  posting  information  on  the  intranet  that  even  their 
Beaverton  employees  would  not  be  able  to  get  elsewhere. 

Devlin,  who  by  that  time  had  moved  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Japan,  could  see  the  coaching  start  to  make  a  difference.  Asian 
category  reps  started  showing  up  to  meetings  better  prepared, 
toting  printouts  from  GPIN  showing  the  latest  information 
on  their  product  lines.  There  was  still  a  difference  category 
by  category,  however,  as  to  how  well  their  Beaverton  coun¬ 
terparts  kept  GPIN  up-to-date.  “Some  of  them  were  very 
committed  to  their  global  teammates,”  she  says.  “Others  were 
less  connected.” 

Top-Secret  Sneakers 

A  JUNE  1998  GPIN  REDESIGN  GROUPED  CONTENT 
into  category  areas  rather  than  job  functions.  Since 
employees  generally  work  in  only  one  category,  it 
made  sense  for  a  running  designer  to  be  able  to  see  informa¬ 
tion  only  related  to  running  or  for  a  tennis  developer  to  see 
information  related  solely  to  tennis.  The  virtual  realignment 
dovetailed  with  a  Future  Vision-inspired  office  space  realign¬ 
ment  in  Beaverton  that  moved  all  employees  in  a  particular 
category  to  the  same  location;  previously,  employees  were 
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I 


grouped  together  by  job  function. 

The  latest  version  of  GPIN  offers  rich  product  information 
online,  from  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the  design  and  plan¬ 
ning  process.  Marketing  managers  can  enter  their  earliest  pro¬ 
duction  forecasts,  which  in  turn  flow  through  into  a  corpo¬ 
rate  forecasting  tool.  Designers  can  scan  their  sketches  and 
design  boards  and  “check  them  in”  to  GPIN.  The  check-in 
form  was  designed  to  look  like  the  dialog  box  for  creating  an 
e-mail  attachment,  something  that  most  GPIN  users  already 
knew  how  to  do.  Merchandisers  can  launch  an  application 
that  lets  them  sort  product  lines  by  color,  price  and  target 
audience;  the  application  itself  is  Windows-based,  but  it  draws 
product  information  from  the  intranet.  Color  designers  can 
view  future  color  palettes  and  discuss  which  colors  they  think 
will  work  in  which  markets.  Executives  can  view  confiden¬ 
tial  reports  on  the  top  sellers  for  a  given  season.  And  perhaps 
the  most  popular  area  of  the  intranet  is  the  virtual  catalog, 
which  pulls  information  dynamically  from  disparate  back¬ 
end  systems  into  a  single  page.  Someone  who  wants  to  see  all 
of  the  men’s  running  shoes,  for  example,  will  see  a  page  show¬ 
ing  photos  of  each  style  in  all  planned  colors,  plus  informa¬ 
tion  on  each  style’s  materials,  target  audience  and  retail  price. 

The  number  of  employees  with  GPIN  access  has  grown 
steadily,  to  more  than  1,500  at  this  writing.  But  for  security 
reasons,  Caldwell  has  had  to  limit  GPIN  access.  Much  of 
GPIN’s  product  information  is  highly  confidential  when  it  is 
first  posted  but  then  becomes  less  so  as  the  product  moves 
through  development  and  manufacturing.  For  example,  the 
planned  design  of  the  hottest  sneaker  in  the  fall  2000  line 
should  be  seen  only  by  a  handful  of  people  in  January  1999; 
by  the  time  the  line  launches,  those  product  details  can  be 
shared  with  the  sales  force,  customer  service  reps  and  retail¬ 
ers.  Caldwell’s  team  has  not  yet  found  an  easy  way  to  man¬ 
age  who  has  access  to  what  information  at  different  points 
in  the  product  process — say,  to  make  those  sneaker’s  details 
available  to  only  a  few  people  on  GPIN  at  the  start  of  the 
process  but  then  available  to  thousands  of  people  later  in 
the  process.  Any  solution  to  the  life  cycle  security  problem 
would  need  to  involve  workflow,  Lawrence  says;  they  would 
either  have  to  write  the  software  from  scratch  or  heavily 
customize  an  off-the-shelf  product.  Another  holdup  is  that 
they  want  to  use  the  same  security' infrastructure  through¬ 
out  the  company.  But  Nike,  like  many  companies,  does  not 
have  a  uniform  product  model — that  is,  a  consistent  way 
of  identifying  products  across  its  footwear,  apparel  and 
equipment  lines.  A  running  shoe,  for  example,  is  described 
by  a  number  size;  a  running  T-shirt  is  described  by  a  letter, 

S,  M,  L  or  XL.  Until  the  company  comes  up  with  a  uniform 
product  model,  he  says,  it  cannot  roll  out  a  life  cycle  secu¬ 
rity  infrastructure  companywide. 

Soft  Benefits,  Hard  Numbers 

HAS  GPIN  ACHIEVED  ITS  GOALS  OF  IMPROVED 
global  collaboration  and  seamless  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation?  Devlin,  who  returned  to  Beaverton  in 
January,  says  it  has.  She  finds  GPIN  to  be  an  essential  tool 
in  her  new  role  as  product  creation  director  for  Nike’s 
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branded  athletic  wear.  Her  category  works  just  12  months 
ahead  of  the  market,  so  it  has  only  two  months  to  make  the 
kinds  of  product  design  decisions  that  other  categories  have 
six  months  to  make.  GPIN  gives  her  a  way  to  quickly  show 
designs  to  her  European  and  Asian  partners.  They  have  fewer 
meetings,  and  when  they  do  meet,  Devlin’s  overseas  colleagues 
show  up  better  prepared:  They  have  already  seen  her  line  on 
GPIN,  made  suggestions  for  changes  and  maybe  even  seen 
those  changes  incorporated  into  the  designs.  That  way,  the 
meeting  becomes  a  place  to  finalize  plans  and  to  finalize  them 
at  an  earlier  point  in  the  product  cycle.  Since  the  front  end  of 
the  process — design  and  development — is  faster,  there’s  more 
time  in  the  back  end  of  the  process  for  wear  testing,  quality 
control  and  production  planning.  “We  become  a  more  disci¬ 
plined  and  better  company  because  of  this  tool  at  the  front 
end,”  Devlin  says. 

GPIN’s  virtual  catalog  feature  has  also  streamlined  access 
to  Nike’s  cumbersome  legacy  systems.  “I  feel  like  we  got  a 
dinosaur  to  run  the  marathon  and  win,”  jokes  Michele 
Young,  Nike’s  footwear  marketing  operations  manager.  Since 
overseas  employees  can  view  footwear  designs  online,  they 
may  not  need  to  see  as  many  physical  shoe  samples,  Young 
says,  which  can  also  help  cut  development  time  and  costs. 


Finish  Line:  Ken  Harris  has  pushed  the  GPIN  team  for  the  hard 
numbers  that  demonstrate  value. 


Those  anecdotal  testimonials  are  impressive.  But  Nike’s 
CIO,  Ken  Harris,  has  pushed  GPIN’s  team  to  put  some  hard 
numbers  around  those  anecdotes — that  is,  to  measure  how 
much  GPIN  has  helped  to  reduce  cycle  time,  to  improve  col¬ 
laboration  earlier  in  the  process,  to  cut  sample  costs,  and  then 
to  measure  whether  Nike  has  gotten  any  benefit  from  those 
changes.  Harris,  who  is  leaving  Nike  this  month  to  become 
CIO  of  Gap  Inc.,  notes  that  Web  applications  are  more  iter¬ 
ative  than  traditional  projects.  In  the  old  days,  if  a  company 
wanted  to  build  a  new  inventory  system,  it  would  come  up 
with  a  list  of  specifications,  build  them  out  fully  and  then 
deploy  the  system.  With  Web  applications,  a  company  is  more 
likely  to  build  something  quickly,  measure  whether  it  works, 
then  decide  to  modify  it  or  move  on.  “There’s  a  bit  of  value 
creation  based  upon  faith,”  Harris  says. 

Future  Steps 

At  this  stage,  GPIN  is  used  only  by  nike’s 
footwear  division  because  it  was  developed  by  the 
footwear  division.  Under  Nike’s  old  IT  organization, 
each  business  unit  had  its  own  IT  group,  and  there  was  little 
technology  exchange  among  them.  Since  Harris  has  recently 
reorganized  Nike’s  IT  department  into  a  centralized,  shared- 
services  organization,  it’s  much  more  likely  that  GPIN’s  tech¬ 


nology  infrastructure  will  be  used  someday  by  Nike’s  ap¬ 
parel  and  equipment  divisions.  The  speed  of  its  spread  will 
depend  on  individual  business  units’  IT  priorities.  Given  that 
the  infrastructure  is  already  in  place,  other  units’  deployment 
costs  will  go  down,  and  their  cost-benefit  ratios  will  increase. 
Harris  predicts  GPIN  will  snowball. 

More  immediately,  however,  the  GPIN  team  is  planning 
another  update.  Nike  lives  by  its  production  calendars, 
Lawrence  says.  The  updated  version  of  GPIN  will  have  a  cal¬ 
endar  view,  so  users  can  click  on  events  and  publish  or  view 
information  related  to  them.  The  new  version  of  the  intranet 
site  will  also  have  a  product  view  that  lets  users  choose  prod¬ 
ucts  that  they  want  to  keep  tabs  on  and  select  what  informa¬ 
tion  they  need  to  know  about  them  (for  example,  design 
boards,  planning  forecasts  and  colorways).  That  way,  the 
information  on  a  particular  shoe  will  all  be  in  one  place  on 
GPIN  rather  than  scattered  in  several  places. 

Devlin  says  there’s  still  a  few  improvements  she’d  like  to 
see,  such  as  having  GPIN  push  new  information  to  users.  Yet 
as  someone  who  suffered  the  information  blackout  of  being 
outside  the  berm,  she’s  thrilled  with  everything  GPIN  has 
delivered  to  date.  “What  we  asked  them  to  design  was  com¬ 
pletely  impossible,”  Devlin  says.  “What  we  got  works  better 
than  we  could  have  ever  imagined  it  would.”  EHI 


Senior  Writer  Sari  Kalin  can  be  reached  at  skalin@cio.com. 


Train  employees  and  customers  in  a  classroom  the  size  of  the  Internet 


‘At  Netscape,  we  don’t  have  time  to  send  staff 
offsite  for  training.  Instead,  we  use  DigitalThink’s 
Web-based  training  because  it’s  the  best  of  both 
worlds:  student-tutor  interaction  like  a  classroom, 
with  the  flexibility  to  keep  training  and  still  get  our 
work  done.” 


DigitalThink 


The  Internet  Learning  Solution 
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International  Development  Manager 
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The  World's  Leading  IT  Training  Is  Now 
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An  automotive  industrywide  VPN  gets 
a  wrench  on  costs  that  were  always  just 
out  of  reach  By  Peter  Fabris 


Reader  ROI 


THE  AUTOMOTIVE  NETWORK 
exchange  is  a  model  virtual  private 
network.  Readers  will  learn 

►  How  the  auto  industry  built  the 
network 

►  The  challenges  to  building  an 
online  trading  community 

►  The  importance  of  industrywide 
collaboration 


VERY  WEEK,  TWICE  A  WEEK,  IN  AN  UN- 
assuming  conference  room  in  an  office 
building  in  suburban  Detroit,  representatives 
from  rival  companies — Ford,  GM  and 
DaimlerChrysler — meet  to  collaborate  on  a 

project  that  is  revolutionizing  their  industry.  It’s  called  the  Automotive  Network 
eXchange  (ANX),  and  it  is  a  virtual  private  network  that  joins  suppliers  and  buyers  up 
and  down  the  supply  chain,  and  allows  users  to  share  CAD/CAM  drawings,  trade  e- 
mail  messages,  process  EDI,  post  shipping  schedules  and  one  day  even  participate  in 
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VIRTUAL  PRIVATE  NETWORKS 


desktop  videoconferencing.  Necessarily, 
it  opens  communications  as  much,  and 
as  little,  as  its  members  want. 

One  Automotive  Industry  Action 
Group  study  speculates  that  ironing  out 
such  inefficiencies  up  and  down  the  sup¬ 
ply  chain  will  decrease  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  car  as  much  as  $1,200.  Another 
predicted  cost  savings,  and  one  that 
ANX  spokespeople  feel  more  comfort¬ 
able  asserting,  claims  that  industrywide 
telecommunications  charges  will  be 
slashed  by  $1  billion  per  year,  an  amount 
that  translates  to  $71  per  vehicle. 

ANX,  which  is  still  being  rolled  out, 
has  nearly  100  suppliers,  but  its  creators 
predict  that  within  a  few  years  it  will 
evolve  into  a  global  network,  joining 
tens  of  thousands  of  businesses  in  a  great 
colony  whose  destiny  is  to  make  cars 
better,  faster  and  cheaper.  And  it  now 
appears  that  the  auto  industry  may  be 
just  the  beginning  for  ANX.  Health-care 


organizations,  steel  companies  and 
appliance  makers  have  been  admiring 
the  security,  standards  and  price  of  the 
ANX  system,  and  they  are  now  won¬ 
dering  if  it  would  serve  them  as  well  as 
it  promises  to  serve  automakers. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  idea  for  ANX, 
which  is  intended  to  help  companies  that 
compete  with  each  other,  didn’t  come 
from  any  one  car  maker.  It  came  from 
the  AIAG,  an  industry  group,  based  in 
Southfield,  Mich.,  whose  mission 
includes  using  technology  to  increase 
efficiency.  The  seeds  of  ANX  were  first 
planted  in  1994,  following  the  work  of 
an  AIAG  task  force  on  CAD/CAM  oper¬ 
ations.  At  the  time,  each  of  the  Big  Three 
were  planning  to  develop  private,  pro¬ 
prietary  networks  to  communicate  data 
with  their  suppliers.  But  that  strategy 
was  cumbersome  and  expensive,  as  sup¬ 
pliers  like  Milwaukee-based  Johnson 
Controls  Inc.,  which  does  business  with 


every  major  automaker  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  would  have  to  con¬ 
nect  with  each  automaker  in  individual 
private  dial-up  networks. 

“Everyone  was  having  to  connect 
with  everyone  else’s  network,”  says  Karl 
Schohl,  ANX  business  manager  with  the 
AIAG.  “It  was  as  if  each  automaker  was 
creating  its  own  telephone  system  for 
data  transmission.  That  seemed  abso¬ 
lutely  silly.” 

The  AIAG’s  CAD/CAM  task  force 
proposed  using  the  Internet  and  TCP/IP 
to  develop  a  single  virtual  private  net¬ 
work  that  would  be  more  flexible  and 
cost  less  than  proprietary  networks.  In 
their  judgment,  the  Internet’s  strengths — 
universal  accessibility  and  low  cost — 
came  with  some  serious  weaknesses. 
TCP/IP  routes  data  packets  in  small,  eas¬ 
ily  manageable  chunks,  making  connec¬ 
tions  with  other  networks  easy,  but  it 
can  also  create  data  bottlenecks  that 


Next  Procedure:  Liposuction 

Can  ANX  suck  the  fat  out  of  medical  billing ? 


OUT  OF  EVERY  HEALTH-CARE 
dollar,  20  to  30  cents  is  spent 
on  paper  shuffling,  says  Dennis 
McCafferty,  vice  president  of  product 
development  in  the  MHMIS  (Michigan 


Health  Management  Information 
System)  for  the  Greater  Detroit  Area 
Health  Council.  For  months  now, 
McCafferty  has  been  searching  for  a  way 
to  knock  down  that  number. 


"When  you  spend  14  percent  of  your 
GNP  on  health  care,"  says  McCafferty, 
"you  want  to  take  all  of  the  cost  you  can 
out  of  paper  shuffling.  To  do  that,  you 
need  a  network.  We  looked  around  for 
some  alternatives  and  found  that  the 
auto  industry  had  a  good  model  right  in 
our  own  community.  Finally  we  stopped 
looking  for  something  that  was  similar 
to  the  auto  industry  model  and  said, 
'Let's  just  use  theirs.'" 

McCafferty  hopes  to  build  a  test  ANX 
this  summer.  Health-care  providers  and 
insurance  companies 
will  use  ANX  to  track 
patient  insurance  eli¬ 
gibility  and  enroll¬ 
ment,  physician  refer¬ 
rals  and  claims 
processing.  With 
ANX's  use  of  the 
IPSec  protocol, 
patients'  medical 


records  can  be  secured  through  auth¬ 
orization  protocols  and  encryption. 

While  it  will  start  in  western  Michigan, 
McCafferty  says  he  wouldn't  be  surprised 
to  see  ANX  adopted  nationally. 

"The  big  drivers  behind  this  are  the 
employers,"  he  says.  "And  a  company 
like  General  Motors  Corp.  has  health 
plan  participants  in  almost  every  ZIP 
code.  It's  possible  that  someday  every 
hospital  in  the  country  will  use  ANX." 

Dan  Merriman,  an  analyst  with  Giga 
Information  Group  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
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slow  performance  and  expose  Internet 
communication  to  security  risks.  Savvy 
hackers  can  eavesdrop  on  Internet  trans¬ 
missions  with  relative  ease.  By  contrast, 
EDI  value-added  networks  (VANs)  and 
private  dial-up  networks  are  largely 
immune  to  hacking. 

In  mid-1995  automakers  working 
under  the  auspices  of  the  AIAG  set  out 
to  build  a  virtual  private  network  that 
piggybacked  the  Internet.  AIAG 
spokespeople  won’t  say  how  much  the 
project  cost,  but  they  say  that  each 
automaker  footed  its  share  of  the  multi- 
million-dollar  project  startup  costs  in 
1997  and  1998  according  to  its  per¬ 
centage  of  market  share  in  North 
America.  In  1999  a  self- funding  model 
based  on  subscription  bandwidth  has 
been  employed. 

They  also  point  out  that  ANX  is  not 
a  typical  VPN;  instead  of  having  one 
Internet  service  provider  it  has  several, 


Mass.,  says  he  can  see  that  other  industries, 
namely  the  petroleum,  financial  services, 
large  manufacturing  and  travel  industries, 
are  prime  candidates  to  emulate  ANX. 

The  AlAG's  ANX  business  manager,  Karl 
Schohl,  agrees  with  Merriman's  assessment 
of  ANX's  potential.  But,  says  Schohl,  after 
medical  care  the  two  industries  that  will 
put  ANX  to  work  next  are  steel  and  appli¬ 
ances,  with  many  of  the  same  business 
partners  as  car  makers.  How  does  Schohl 
know?  Representatives  of  the  steel  and 
appliances  industries  have  already  asked 
him  for  advice.  -P.  Fabris 


all  competing  for  the  business  of  its  par¬ 
ticipants.  That  way,  ISPs  won’t  get  com¬ 
placent  about  pricing  and  service  and 
will  constantly  seek  to  add  new  features. 
“I  don’t  ever  want  to  consider  ANX 
complete,”  says  Mark  A.  Jackson, 
senior  manager  of  transportation  sys¬ 
tems  and  e-business  solutions  for 
DaimlerChrysler  in  Auburn  Hills,  Mich. 
“If  it’s  ever  complete,  it  will  probably  be 
obsolete.” 


S  THE  AIAG  MAPPED  OUT 
its  ANX  design  strategy, 

.  several  key  issues  clarn- 
AT ;  ored  for  consideration. 

The  first  step  was  to 
select  security  tech- 
'  nology  for  the  net¬ 

work  that  worked 
in  conjunction 
■aJHku  with  existing 
application  layer  security  mechanisms. 
The  task  force  chose  IPSec,  a  standard 
for  encryption  and  data  authentication 
developed  by  the  Internet  Engineering 
Task  Force. 

Next,  the  project  needed  an  over¬ 
seer — an  organization  that  would  man¬ 
age  key  parts  of  the  effort — namely  cer¬ 
tifying  Internet  service  providers  and 
signing  up  suppliers  to  use  the  network. 

“Not  every  company  we  interviewed 
was  interested  in  doing  that,”  Schohl 
says.  “Some  companies  wanted  to  be 
consultants  and  get  paid  for  everything 
they  did.” 

The  ANX  project  team  chose  Bell 
Communications  Research  Inc. 
(Bellcore,  which  changed  its  name  to 
Telcordia  Technologies  in  March)  to  be 
the  overseer.  Telcordia,  based  in  Morris¬ 
town,  N.J.,  had  a  great  deal  of  experi¬ 
ence  rolling  out  new  technology  across 
competing  companies — the  regional  Bell 
operating  companies. 

Reliability  was  another  major  con¬ 
cern.  When  an  automaker’s  assembly 
line  shuts  down,  it  costs  about  $1  mil¬ 
lion  per  hour.  AIAG  representatives  and 
Telcordia  spent  several  months  ham¬ 
mering  out  quality  metrics  that  each  ISP 
would  have  to  meet  to  become  part  of 
ANX.  In  addition  to  typical  network 
performance  metrics  for  downtime, 
throughput,  packet  loss  and  latency,  ser¬ 
vice  standards  are  in  place  to  gauge  ISPs’ 
overall  health,  their  disaster  recovery 
plans  and  help  desk  response.  ISPs  must 


meet  more  than  120  service  metrics  in 
order  to  get  certified  by  Telcordia. 

“Today  ANX  is  a  wide,  well-paved 
highway,”  says  Frank  Khoshnoud, 
senior  manager  with  Ernst  &  Young  in 
Detroit.  “But  it’s  only  going  to  help  if 
you  have  a  vehicle  and  you  load  it  with 
the  right  goods.”  And,  Schohl  points 
out,  if  it  delivers  the  right  packages  to 
the  right  places.  While  any  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ANX  network  can  agree  to 
connect  with  each  other,  most  members 
connect  with  a  select  few  other  mem¬ 
bers.  In  fact,  much  of  the  information 
that  passes  through  the  network  must 
be  protected  from  the  eyes  of  other 
members. 

“The  network  can  be  used  for  any 
application,”  says  Schohl.  “But  differ¬ 
ent  companies  run  their  own  ap¬ 
plications.” 

In  some  cases,  says  Schohl,  the  same 
monitor  may  be  used  on  one  shift  to 
design  for  Chevrolet  and  on  the  next 
shift  to  design  for  Ford.  In  cases  like  that, 
says  Schohl,  each  automaker  must  know 
that  critical  information  is  seen  only  by 
those  authorized  to  see  it. 

Among  the  applications  in  the  works 
are  those  that  share  warranty  infor¬ 
mation,  parts  replacement  and 
CAD/CAM  file  management  with  sup¬ 
pliers  independently.  Automakers  also 
want  to  use  ANX  to  keep  track  of  who 
has  the  most  up-to-date  version  of  a 
design  and  who  is  qualified  to  make 
changes  to  it.  In  addition,  the  automak¬ 
ers  and  major  suppliers  are  consider¬ 
ing  developing  portals  to  their  ANX 
sites  so  that  trading  partners  can  find 
applications  easily. 

The  AIAG  plans  to  begin  extending 
the  network  this  year  to  trade  groups  in 
Europe  and  later  to  Australia,  Japan  and 
South  America.  The  network  has  just 
completed  a  five-month  pilot  in 
Germany,  where  Volkswagen,  BMW 
and  other  car  makers  put  it  to  work. 

When  Schohl  imagines  the  future  of 
car  making,  he  no  longer  sees  thousands 
of  factories  producing  parts  or  materi¬ 
als.  He  sees  one  networked  system,  a 
complex  organism  whose  veins  speed 
information  around  the  globe  in  mil¬ 
liseconds  so  that  no  one  ever  has  to  stay 
late  to  wait  for  a  package.  BE] 


Peter  Fabris  is  a  former  senior  writer 
for  CIO. 
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Still  in  the 


The  Web  looms  large  in  Kodak’s  future ,  as  the  biggest 
name  in  film  seeks  a  new  life  with  fewer  negatives 

By  Art  Jahnke 

The  timing  of  Wayne  Neale’s  arrival  at  Kodak  in  the  summer  of 
1994  was  not  comforting.  The  Rochester,  N.Y.-based  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  was 
watching  30  percent  of  its  film  market  slip  away  into  the  hands  of  Fuji  Photo 
Film  Co.  and  other  competitors.  It  was  winding  up  the  restructuring  of  a  previ¬ 
ous  restructuring — its  fifth,  for  those  who  were  counting.  More  than  40,000 
jobs  had  been  cut,  and  many  of  the  remaining  90,000  employees  were  keeping 
their  resumes  up  to  date.  Everyone  was  wondering  how  long  it  would  take  for 
digital  technology  to  eat  the  rather  sumptuous  lunch  that  chemical-based  film 
had  provided  Kodak  for  more  than  a  century. 

Kodak’s  own  research  indicated  that  digital  imaging  would  continue  to 
grow,  chipping  away  at  the  film  market  until,  20  years  out,  an  estimated  80 
percent  of  pictures  taken  worldwide  would  at  least  be  influenced  by  digital 
technology.  And  in  the  United  States — Kodak’s  major  market — that  influence 
would  be  even  more  profound. 

Kodak’s  response  to  that  prediction  was  twofold:  First,  it  decided  to  position 
itself  as  a  company  that  was  “in  the  picture  business,  not  the  film  business.” 
Then  it  tried  to  get  into  the  picture  business,  investing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  digital  technology. 

Neale’s  situation  at  Kodak  was  unsettled.  He  had  come,  with  his  recently 
awarded  PhD  in  psychology,  to  help  the  company  explore  the  potential  of  new 
technologies  such  as  interactive  television.  Yet  shortly  after  he  arrived,  Neale 
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SURPRISING  DEVELOPMENT:  Wayne  Neale's 
future  at  Kodak  was  not  so  black  or  white. 
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learned  that  his  predecessor,  who  had  left  the  com¬ 
pany,  had  declared  that  medium  all  but  devoid  of 
potential.  As  much  as  he  would  have  liked  to,  Neale 
couldn’t  find  any  reason  to  disagree. 

He  believed,  however,  that  he  could  see  two  points 
of  light  at  Kodak.  One  was  George  M.C.  Fisher,  the 
company’s  newly  hired  CEO.  Fisher  was  the  man 
who  had  put  Motorola  Inc.  back  on  top,  the  man 
who  had  turned  down  an  invitation  to  run  IBM 
Corp.  and  the  man  who  was  going  to  place  Kodak 
back  where  it  had  been  for  most  of  its  111  years. 
Fisher  brought  to  Rochester  the  less-than-reassuring 
awareness  that  while  Fuji’s  inroads  were  a  real  and 
immediate  problem,  the  war  for  the  future  would  be 
fought  against  the  Sonys,  the  Hewlett-Packards  and 
the  Microsofts. 

The  other  bright  spot  emanated  from  a  technol¬ 
ogy  that  Neale  had  been  introduced  to  in  graduate 
school.  It  was  called  the  Internet,  and  Neale  thought 
it  had  the  potential  to  be  big.  In  fact,  Neale,  who  is 
now  the  director  of  the  customer  experience  group 
and  product  marketing  manager  of  Kodak  Picture 
Playground  Online,  believed  it  might  even  pick  up 
the  ball  that  had  been  dropped  by  interactive  televi¬ 
sion.  Neale  imagined  a  day  when  families  across 
America  would  use  the  Internet  to  share  their  lives 
with  written  and  voice  messages  and,  most  impor¬ 
tant,  with  pictures.  With  the  right  browser,  he 


realm  of  digital  technology  and  also  brought  him 
into  contact  with  Kodak’s  higher-education  group, 
which  focused  on  college-level  marketing.  Fund 
learned  from  his  colleagues  that  university  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  been  encouraging  Kodak  to  build  a 
stronger  presence  online,  and  he  thought  it  was 
advice  worth  listening  to. 

Some  people  did  listen.  Around  Kodak,  says  Lund, 
there  was  scattered  interest  in  building  a  corporate 
Web  site,  but  that  interest  was  bubbling  up  in  isolated 
corners  of  several  divisions.  There  was  no  central 
leadership  and  no  money  for  development.  Lund, 
Neale  and  those  other  evangelists  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  company  knew  that  before  they  could  build 
a  successful  corporate  Web  site,  they  would  need  sup¬ 
port  from  the  top. 

Neale  took  the  first  step  toward  that  goal  and 
managed  to  get  an  audience  with  CEO  Fisher.  “We 
showed  him  an  internal  site  that  some  engineer  had 
put  up,”  recalls  Neale.  “It  had  one  big  picture  of  a 
box  of  film  and  another  big  picture  of  a  PhotoCD. 
That  was  the  home  page.” 

At  the  time,  Web  technology  was  one  of  the 
smaller  morsels  on  Fisher’s  plate.  The  CEO  was 
struggling  to  get  the  company  back  on  track.  He 
had  started  selling  off  those  parts  of  Kodak  that 
were  unrelated  to  photography.  He  had  cut  cycle 
times  and  tried  to  capture  overseas  markets, 


C  EvCryOHC  at  first  wanted  to  think  about  the  site 

with  the  same  departmental  divisions 

that  they  saw  when  they 


—Wayne  Neale 

particularly  those  in  Russia  and  China.  He  split  the 
photographic  business  into  two  parts:  one  for 
traditional  chemical-image  processing  and  one  for 
digital  imaging.  And,  like  most  people  at  Kodak, 
he  was  wondering  what  to  do  about  digital  pho¬ 
tography. 

Neale  and  Lund  had  some  ideas  about  that.  They 
recognized  that  the  impending  digitization  of  pictures 
was  an  opportunity  that  Kodak  could  not  afford  to 
miss.  It  was  also,  happily  for  Neale,  one  that  could 
exploit  the  potential  that  he  saw  in  Internet  technol¬ 
ogy.  Having  stumbled  through  his  first  Web  page  pre¬ 
sentation  to  Fisher,  Neale  tinkered  with  the  design  and 
structure  of  a  new  Web  page,  then  set  up  another 
appointment  with  the  CEO.  Fisher’s  response  this  time 
was  more  encouraging. 

“George  looked  at  it  and  said,  ‘There’s  a  pony  in 


thought,  friends  could  swap  photos  the  way  they 
swap  jokes  over  the  telephone. 

Neale’s  opinion,  however,  was  not  widely  shared. 
“Most  people  didn’t  even  know  what  the  Internet 
was,”  he  says.  “It  was  hard  to  convince  them  of  its 
potential.  I  got  a  lot  of  resistance.” 

Kodak  Moments 

ONE  PERSON  WHO  DID  SHARE 
Neale’s  vision  was  Terry  Lund, 
now  director  of  Internet  initia¬ 
tives.  Lund,  who  in  1994  was 
managing  the  imaging  science 
division,  had  been  working  since 
1 990  on  what  he  calls  a  skunkworks  effort  to  build 
the  PhotoCD.  That  project  kept  him  deep  in  the 


thought  about  the  company.” 
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here  somewhere,’”  remembers  Neale.  “Then  he  turned 
to  his  assistant  and  said,  ‘We’re  going  to  do  this.’” 

Just  for  Clicks 

Thus  began  the  hurried  jour- 
ney  to  Kodak’s  first  corporate  Web 
site.  Today  it  is  a  vast  corporate 
resource  with  30,000  pages  that 
markets  to  16  countries  and  saves 
the  company  more  than  $10  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  transaction  costs  for  software  down¬ 
loads  alone.  Ten  years  from  now,  it  may  become  the 
company’s  single  best  tool  for  maintaining  world¬ 
wide  recognition  of  the  Kodak  brand. 

Building  the  site,  however,  was  a  learning  process 
that  lurched  forward,  backward  and  sideways. 
“Everyone  at  first  wanted  to  think  about  the  site  with 
the  same  departmental  divisions  that  they  saw  when 
they  thought  about  the  company,”  says  Neale.  “We 
knew  that  was  a  mistake,  so  we  tried  to  imagine  how 
a  consumer  would  think  about  the  company.” 

And  then  there  was  the  struggle  for  control  of  the 
site,  even  before  it  was  built.  “A  couple  of  people 
involved  were  from  IS,”  says  Neale,  “and  they  thought 
it  should  be  an  IS  activity.  That  presented  problems.” 


Despite  the  discord,  Kodak’s  Web  effort  moved 
quickly,  and  in  February  1995 — six  months  after 
George  Fisher  encouraged  Kodak  to  drive  deep  into 
the  Internet — the  company  launched  its  first  com¬ 
pany  site.  “It  was  made  up  of  any  content  we  could 
get  our  hands  on,”  says  Lund.  “We  had  some  basic 
information  about  cameras;  we  had  a  story  about  a 
couple  of  people  who  were  using  digital  cameras.  We 
even  had  a  guy  put  up  40  or  50  of  his  own  pictures.” 

Lund  and  his  team  encouraged  all  the  business 
units  to  contribute  content,  and  they  did,  although 
their  contributions  were  sporadic.  By  the  end  of  the 
site’s  first  year,  of  1,200  pages  of  content,  50  percent 
to  75  percent  was  product  information.  Lund  was 
pleased,  but  he  knew  now  that  the  Web  was  more 
than  a  brochure;  he  knew  that  it  had  the  potential  to 
be  nothing  less  than  Kodak’s  biggest  store. 

“It  was  clear  that  e-commerce  was  going  to  be  a 
big  deal,”  he  says.  “And  we  did  our  initial  e-com¬ 
merce  pilot  in  the  beginning  of  1996.  We  started  by 
selling  NASCAR  racing  memorabilia — Kodak  was 
a  sponsor  of  NASCAR  races,  and  it  was  a  way  to 
learn  about  e-commerce  without  having  any  of  our 
own  business  units  involved.” 

At  least  one  of  Kodak’s  business  units  could  have 
used  some  involvement.  Kodak  had  just  begun  to  sell 


SHARED  FOCUS: 
Terry  Lund  believed 
in  Neale's  Internet 
vision  for  Kodak. 
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its  Advantix  Camera,  a  hybrid  of  digital  and  film. 
According  to  Fortune  magazine,  Kodak  spent  close 
to  $100  million  on  the  Advantix  launch  and  then  put 
too  few  cameras  on  the  shelves  of  retailers. 

In  those  days  of  doubt,  the  Web  was  not  thought 
of  as  a  valuable  marketing  tool.  That  began  to  change 
within  months,  with  the  introduction  of  the  DC20 
Digital  Camera.  Before  the  DC20  was  released, 
Kodak’s  marketing  people  used  the  Web  site  to  offer 
a  chance  to  win  a  free  camera.  Contest  entrants  were 
asked  to  fill  out  a  40-question  marketing  survey. 
Kodak’s  marketing  department  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  despite  the  number  of  questions,  more  than 
14,000  people  filled  out  the  online  survey. 

The  Kodak  Digital  Science  DC20  Web  Camera  Kit 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Kodak  product  to  be 
sold  online,  and  it  was  chosen  as  such  for  a  good  rea¬ 
son:  The  camera  was  not  available  through  regular 
retail  channels,  and  its  online  sale  was  unlikely  to  ran¬ 
kle  brick-and-mortar  partners. 

Someday  My 
Reprints  Will  Come 

Fear  of  channel  conflict  ran  deep 
at  Kodak,  and  even  today  it  determines 
what  the  company  does  and  does  not  sell 
online.  In  November  1997,  when  the 
company  opened  its  first  online  store 
with  Kodak  inventory,  all  30  products 
were  digital  cameras  that  were  hard  to  find  in  most 


Focal  Points 

Shop@Kodak 

Kodak's  online  store  launched 
in  November  1997.  It  sells 
digital  cameras  and  other 
technology  that  is  hard  to  find 
at  brick-and-mortar  retailers. 
www.kodak.com/shop/kodak 

Kodak  PhotoNet  Online 

Customers  can  post  photographs 
on  a  password-protected  Web  site. 
Pictures  can  be  shared  with 
others  and  sent  in  e-mail,  and  prints 
can  be  ordered  from  the  site. 
www.kodak.photonet.com 

Feature  Story  Program 

The  Web  site  publishes  photo  essays 
and  stories  about  photography.  Recent 


A  snapshot  of  Kodak.com 

stories  include  the  cinematography 
of  the  movie  Titanic,  John  Glenn's 
return  to  space  and  the  dance 
photography  of  Lois  Greenfield. 

www.kodak.com 

Kodak  PhotoQuilt 
2000  Project 

Invites  customers  to  send  images, 
which  are  collected  in  a  giant 
photoquilt  that  now  has  more 
than  2,000  pictures. 

www.kodak.com 

Picture  This  Postcards 

Allows  customers  to  customize 
postcard  greetings  and  send  them 
from  the  site. 

www.kodak.com 


retail  stores.  These  days,  on  a  robust  and  heavily  traf¬ 
ficked  site  with  more  than  30,000  pages,  Kodak  does 
not  do  online  sales  of  film,  its  best-selling  product. 

“It’s  a  question  of  managing  the  channel  issue,” 
says  Lund.  “And  determining  what  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  We  are  continuing  to  explore  that.” 

Such  a  gingerly  approach  to  business  was  appar¬ 
ently  reserved  for  external  business  partners.  Inside 
Kodak,  Fisher  seemed  not  at  all  reluctant  to  slash 
away,  particularly  after  his  company  took  a  loss  of 
$440  million  in  1997.  Fisher  fired  the  heads  of  three 
divisions:  consumer  imaging,  Kodak  professional  and 
digital  imaging.  Fie  eliminated  200  managerial  posi¬ 
tions  and  more  than  16,000  other  positions. 

Deep  inside  that  tornado,  Neale,  Lund  and  oth¬ 
ers  continued  their  push  toward  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  real  potential  of  Web  technology  at 
Kodak:  getting  people  to  put  their  pictures  online. 
What  they  had  in  mind  was  more  than  a  place  for 
Web  geeks  to  do  cool  things  with  JPEGs  and  GIFs. 
Because  Kodak  earns  much  of  its  revenues  from 
selling  reprints,  any  program  that  could  encourage 
more  people  to  order  more  reprints  had  promising 
implications  on  the  business  side. 

“In  late  1997  it  became  obvious  to  a  few  senior 
management  folks  that  this  needed  to  come  together 
into  one  thing,”  says  Neale. 

In  February  1998,  Kodak  purchased  a  majority 
stake  in  a  software  company  called  PictureVision 
Inc.,  the  company  behind  the  software  that  runs 
Kodak  PhotoNet  online.  Three  months  later,  Kodak 
PhotoNet  online  made  it  possible  for  consumers  to 
have  their  photos  posted  on  a  password- 
protected  space  on  the  Kodak  site. 
Customers  simply  had  to  place  a  check 
mark  in  a  box  when  they  dropped  off  their 
film  and  their  pictures  went  online  for  30 
days.  The  service  cost  about  $5,  and  it 
invited  customers  to  order  things  other 
than  reprints — gifts  such  as  mugs,  T-shirts 
and  jigsaw  puzzles  that  are  personalized 
with  their  photos. 

While  such  nifty  applications  were  being 
tested  and  tweaked,  the  larger  part  of  the 
Kodak  Web  site  was  being  built  into  a 
powerful  workhorse  that  had  begun  to 
demonstrate  that  it  was  truly  good  for 
business.  Sometimes  without  even  being 
asked. 

“In  the  summer  of  1998,  people  heard 
there  was  a  new  camera  coming  out,”  says 
Thomas  Hoehn,  business  develop¬ 
ment  manager  in  Internet  marketing. 
“Somehow  word  got  out  into  the  news- 
groups,  and  we  started  to  get  flamed  by 
people  who  wanted  information  about  it. 
Two  weeks  before  it  came  out,  we  had 
messages  from  about  3,000  people  who 
wanted  to  buy  it  or  learn  about  it,  so  we 
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WinINSTALL 


Why  burn  up  miles  installing  and  re-installing  software  on  each  desktop,  when  there’s  a  time-saving  alternative  like  WinINSTALL™? 
With  it,  software  distribution  is  effortlessly  and  consistently  automated  from  one  centralized  location:  You  can  install  new  applications 
or  upgrade  to  the  latest  release  -  all  from  your  desk.  An  efficiency  that’s  been  proven  in  thousands  of  NT  sites  worldwide. 

1-800-729-7894  81818 


v  w  w  .  v  . .  r  i  ,  a  s  .  c  o  m  WinINSTALL 

1999  VERiTAS  Software  Corporation  VERITAS.  WinINSTALL  and  the  VERITAS  logo  are  trademarks  of  VERITAS  Software  Corporation.  Outside  of  the  US  and  Canada  call  1-407-531-7501. 


RUNNING  FROM 
DESK  TO  DESK 


A 

WORKING  FROM 
YOURS 


KODAK  PROFILE 


sent  them  e-mail  saying  here’s  where  you  can  go. 
It  was  the  kind  of  marketing  that  in  print  would 
have  cost  thousands  of  dollars.” 

The  incident,  says  Hoehn,  whose  job  it  is  to  encour¬ 
age  the  various  business  units  to  use  the  Web  site,  pro¬ 
vided  a  persuasive  argument  for  other  units  to  become 
more  involved.  And  they  did. 

By  last  spring,  Kodak.com  was  employing  more 
than  70  full-time  people  who  maintained  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  site,  including  imaging  in  seven  business- 
to-business  areas  such  as  health  and  medical,  motion 
picture  and  education.  One  section,  Guide  to  Better 
Pictures,  offers  advice  on  how  to  take  better  pictures, 
and  another,  Shop@Kodak,  sells  digital  cameras  and 
other  technology  such  as  scanners  and  printers.  The 


face  in  a  photograph  on  the  images  of  an  animal. 

“It’s  a  pull  strategy  in  terms  of  getting  people  to 
play,”  says  Neale.  “They  say,  ‘OK,  now  I’ve  got  a 
digital  file,  what  do  I  do  with  it?’  Well,  now  you  can 
share  it  or  e-mail  it.  Picture  Playground  is  intended 
to  give  people  lots  of  reasons  to  do  things  with  their 
pictures  and  to  drive  business  through  the  whole 
network,  which  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
retailers  also.” 

Neale  and  others  at  Kodak  are  hoping  to  establish 
links  to  Picture  Playground  on  other  Web  sites  with 
heavy  traffic.  “Those  sites  are  all  trying  to  keep  peo¬ 
ple  on  longer,”  says  Neale.  “And  one  of  the  big 
advantages  to  this  kind  of  thing  is  that  it  is  very  sticky. 
You  can  get  lost  in  some  of  our  applications  and 


We  say  we’re  in  the  picture  business, 

not  the  film  business,  but  digital  stuff 

scares  the  bejesus  out  of  us.” 

-Thomas  Hoehn 


PhotoQuilt  2000  Project  invites  people  around  the 
world  to  submit  a  photo  of  themselves,  which  has 
been  woven  into  a  collage  that  now  includes  more 
than  2,000  pictures  and  is  exhibited  online.  And  the 
Feature  Story  program  publishes  high-quality  photo 
essays,  such  as  a  recent  segment  on  blind  photogra¬ 
pher  George  Covington  and  another  on  John  Glenn’s 
return  to  space. 

A  recent  accounting  of  daily  page  views  put  the 
number  at  325,000,  and  last  year  users  pulled  more 
than  400,000  free  software  downloads  from  the  site. 
While  Kodak  is  reluctant  to  talk  about  revenues,  the 
company  is  pleased  to  publish  estimates  of  monies 
saved.  Corporate  spokespeople  say  that  the  software 
downloads  alone  have  saved  more  than  $10  million, 
and  much  more  has  been  saved  from  the  cost  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  distributing  paper  documents,  such  as  the 
catalogs  of  Kodak  products.  The  online  government 
Markets  Catalogue,  for  example,  saves  nearly 
$400,000  in  printing  costs,  according  to  Kodak. 

“Business  units  are  getting  into  it  in  varying 
degrees,”  says  Hoehn,  who  refers  to  himself  as  the 
ambassador  of  Kodak.com.  “It’s  a  good  sign.” 

Last  April  the  company  pushed  the  Kodak 
PhotoNet  online  idea  one  step  further  and  launched 
a  new  section  on  the  site  called  Kodak  Picture 
Playground  online.  Picture  Playground  enables  cus¬ 
tomers  who  log  on  to  alter  their  photos  in  enter¬ 
taining  ways.  Users  can  “antique”  pictures,  turning 
color  photos  into  sepia-toned  photos;  they  can  turn 
realistic  images  into  cartoon  images  and  overlay  a 


spend  a  half-hour  just  doing  things  with  pictures.  It’s 
very  attractive  to  people  who  are  looking  for  sticky 
minutes.” 

While  it  is  far  too  early  to  declare  Picture  Play¬ 
ground  a  raging  success,  the  numbers  are  impressive. 
In  one  day,  a  week  after  its  launch,  the  Picture 
Playground  section  of  Kodak.com  counted  32,724 
page  views.  Kodak  representatives  are  less  eager  to 
release  numbers  from  the  1 -year-old  PhotoNet,  but 
they  say  traffic  is  picking  up.  So  is  the  spirit  at  Kodak. 
Sales  for  the  first  quarter  of  1999  were  up  5  percent, 
and  in  March,  CEO  Fisher  announced  his  intention 
to  sell  the  unprofitable  Eastman  Software  Division, 
for  which  he  paid  $260  million  two  years  ago.  By 
May,  in  an  announcement  that  did  not  surprise  ana¬ 
lysts,  Eastman  Kodak  issued  a  statement  saying  that 
next  January,  Fisher  would  be  replaced  by  Daniel 
Carp,  a  trusted  29-year  veteran  of  Kodak.  It  was  the 
kind  of  change  that  promised  that  life  at  Kodak  would 
not  change  much  more  than  it  had  under  Fisher’s 
watch. 

Kodak’s  struggle  is  hardly  over.  The  digital  world 
is  still  approaching,  and  despite  the  best  efforts  of  cor¬ 
porate  spin  doctors,  thoughts  of  a  diminishing  mar¬ 
ket  for  film  still  send  a  chill  through  some  corridors 
of  the  century-old  company.  “We  say  we’re  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  business,  not  the  film  business,”  says  Hoehn, 
“but  digital  stuff  scares  the  bejesus  out  of  us.”  BE! 


Senior  Editor  Art  Jahnke  can  be  reached  via  e-mail 
at  ajahnke@cio.com. 
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Reducing  your  time-to- 
market  is  critical  no  matter 
what  business  you’re  in. 
But  never  at  the  expense 
of  product  quality.  That’s 
why  getting  the  right  data 
at  the  right  time  is  key. 

And  that’s  where 
Metaphase®  comes  in.  Meta¬ 
phase  provides  an  open, 


web-centric  data  manage¬ 
ment  solution  that  enables 
manufacturers  to  capture 
data  and  communicate  it 
throughout  product  devel¬ 
opment  and  across  the 
supply  chain  -even  from 
varying  software  platforms. 

So  your  new  products 


get  to  market  with  un¬ 
paralleled  speed  and 
accuracy.  Avoiding  costly 
mistakes.  And  the  occasional 
embarrassing  surprise. 

For  more  information, 
including  our  most  recent 
Customer  Success  Stories, 
call  800-848-7372  or  visit 

www.SDRC.com. 


Metaphase 

Q 

G  e  t 

There 

Faster 


SDRC 


Never  underestimate 
the  importance  of  getting  the  right 
data  at  the  right  time. 


MAKING  YOUR  WEB  SITE  BETTER  FOR  BUSINESS  By  Sari  Kalin 


BY  DESIGN 


The  Maytag  Man  Gets  Busy 

www.maytag.com 


COMPANY 

Maytag  Corp.,  Newton,  Iowa 

REASON  FOR  REDESIGN 

Maytag  wanted  to  change  the 
site's  look  (www.maytag.com) 
so  that  it  would  be  in  sync  with 
non-Web  advertising 
campaigns. 


Maytag  corp.  strives  to  make  consumers  equate  its 
brand  with  dependability.  But  the  metaphor  around  which  it  had 
designed  its  inaugural  Web  site — the  home  of  dependability — had 
grown  increasingly  limiting  since  the  site’s  October  1995  launch, 
according  to  Stan  Sturtz,  Maytag’s  manager  of  brand  manage¬ 
ment  administration.  “Every  time  there  was  something  new,  we  were  adding 
things  to  the  front  door  of  that  house,”  Sturtz  says.  Content  was  hard-coded 
rather  than  backed  by  a  database,  making  the  site  difficult  to  update.  And  the 
site’s  cartoon  image  of  the  Maytag  Man  was  out  of  step  with  the  rest  of  Maytag’s 
advertising,  which  had  started  portraying  the  world’s  loneliest  repairman  as  a 
helpful  guide. 

For  less  than  $500,000,  Giant  Step  LLC  (creators  of  the  initial  site)  came  up 
with  a  sophisticated  redesign,  using  active-looking  photos  of  the  actor  who 
plays  the  Maytag  Man.  Screened  images  of  household  and  kitchen  scenes  use 
warm  colors  similar  to  other  Maytag  ads.  Appliance  descriptions  are  drawn 
directly  from  Maytag’s  product  database.  Literature  requests  and  product  reg¬ 
istrations  are  integrated  with  back-end  systems  so  that  customer  support  reps 
do  not  need  to  rekey  them.  Giant  Step  still  hosts  the  site,  but  Maytag  can  now 
remotely  update  promotions  and  contests. 


DESIGNER 

Giant  Step  LLC,  Chicago 

WHAT'S  NEW 

Back-end  integration  makes  site 
easier  to  maintain;  customer 
service  section  helps  users 
troubleshoot  problems  before 
they  call  for  service;  dealer 
locator  includes  maps. 


Learn  About  Maytag 
Neptune 

A  revolutionary  stain  remover  TU 

Read  Maytag  News 

The  source  for  business  and 
product  information 


Mew  Cuirent  Promotions 
Great  offers  from  Maytag  I  Enter 
the  Brightest  Stars  Sweepstakesl 

Join  tlie  Maytag  Team 

Check  out  the  iob  opportunities 
Maytag  has  to  offer 


Introducing  the  New  Maytag 
Atlantis 

Outstanding  cleaning  and  keeps 

whites  white 


Maytag  Appliance*  recognizee  the  importance  of  online  privacy  Please  read  our  privacy  policy 
Comit#*  I99i  l999  Capmfcn.  fee  All  ntfsi  n*«v.d 
V««  3000  onici  Wmmi 


MAYTAG  HAD  OUTGROWN  its  October  1995  Web  site  and  needed  a  more  flexible  design. 
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introducing  the  revolutionary  new 

“  Maytag  Gemini  Range' 


Working  double  time?  Meet 

a-kind9twGemini  range'  Its  one-°f- 
^  kind,  two-oven  design  lets  von 

cook  two  different  foods  **  -  V  ' 

different  tei»*>'*** 


NAVIGATION  BAR  IS 

repeated  on  interior  pages, 
so  users  can  quickly  move 
from  one  area  of  the  site  to 
another. 


Current  Pm* 


DROP-DOWN  MENUS 

let  customers  click  right  to 
product  information. 


asss*5 — -- 

their  freshest 


their  freshest.  and  hold  do' 
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download. 
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button 
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"HOT  SPOTS"  LET  CUSTOMERS 

test  special  product  features. 


COLOR  CHANGE  HELPS 

users  see  where  they  are 
on  the  site. 
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Take  an  E-Letter 

Page  54 

Simply 

Incomprehensible 
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Spilling  the  Beans 
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Business  Tools 
Get  "Webified" 

The  Web  is  not  just  for  e-commerce 
anymore.  It  can  help  with 
critical  business  processes. 


BY  JOHN  EDWARDS 


YOU  CAN  FIND  A  LOT  MORE  ON  THE  WEB  THAN 
Furby  auctions  and  the  latest  sports  scores.  Take 
administrative  tools,  for  example.  As  more  CIOs  real¬ 
ize  that  the  Web  has  potential  far  beyond  publicity 
and  e-commerce,  many  organizations  are  beginning 
to  acquire  and  implement  Web-based  applications 
that  bring  new  and  powerful  capabilities  to  sales, 
reporting  and  corporate  communications. 

The  “webification”  of  such  administrative  tools  is  a  trend  that 
caught  fire  in  1998  and  has  the  potential  to  become  a  major  force 
in  the  years  ahead,  says  Stacie  McCullough,  a  business  applications 
analyst  with  Forrester 
Research  Inc.,  a  technology 
research  company  located 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  A  lot 
of  companies  have  invested 
millions  of  dollars  in  ERP 
systems  that  provide  a 
foundation  for  an  organi¬ 
zation  to  bring  captured 
data  across  the  enterprise,” 
she  says.  “Web  distribution 
tools  complement  ERP 
products  very  nicely.” 

Major  benefits  of  Web- 
based  administrative  pro¬ 
grams  include  a  browser- 
based  interface  that’s 
compatible  across  multiple 
platforms  located  nearly 

anywhere  in  the  world,  unlimited  scalability,  the  ability  to  personal¬ 
ize  perspective  for  individual  users  or  groups,  and  server-based  man¬ 
agement  that  offers  painless  deployment  and  simplified  maintenance. 
Compared  with  traditional  standalone  and  networked  applications, 
Web-based  software  provides  a  wide  and  compelling  array  of  advan- 
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tages  and  can  be  used  for  varied  func¬ 
tions  such  as  the  following: 

Sales-Force  Automation 

Sales  tools  are  a  natural  choice  to 
become  Web-based  applications,  says 
Keith  Raffel,  cofounder,  president 
and  CEO  of  UpShot  Corp.  The 
Mountain  View,  Calif.-based  soft¬ 
ware  publisher  is  banking  its  future 
on  the  idea  that  organizations  will 
want  to  commit  their  sales  forces 
to  a  Web-based  automation  pro¬ 
gram.  UpShot’s  sales  application 
provides  a  browser-based  interface 
that  offers  universal  access  to  team 
members  in  any  location.  The  soft¬ 
ware  allows  strategic  information  to 
be  easily  disseminated  throughout  an 
organization,  including  such  mater¬ 
ial  as  price  changes,  inventory  up¬ 
dates  and  late-breaking  announce¬ 
ments.  Sales-force  collaboration  is 
supported  by  the  software’s  e-mail 
and  chat  capabilities. 

Web-based  applications  also  fea¬ 
ture  the  advantage  of  reduced  train¬ 
ing  costs,  notes  Raffel.  “Most  sales¬ 
people  know  how  to  use 
browsers,  so  they  already 
know  how  to  use  UpShot 
Sales,”  he  adds.  But  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  resistance 
from  potential  customers 
that  have  yet  to  introduce 
their  sales  staffs  to  brow¬ 
ser  technology.  “It’s  harder 
to  sell  the  product  to  or¬ 
ganizations  that  are  famil¬ 
iar  only  with  Windows 
applications.  You  have  to 
explain  the  potential  ben¬ 
efits.”  But  he  notes  that 
the  market  is  changing 
quickly.  “The  world  is 
coming  around  to  the 
Web,”  he  adds. 

Enterprise  Reporting/Decision  Support 

This  is  another  field  that  stands  to 
benefit  from  the  arrival  of  Web-based 
applications.  Actuate  Software  Corp., 
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With  Hummingbird  Genio,"  you  get  more  than  data. 

You  get  clean,  accurate  information  when  and  where  you  need  it. 


Today,  having  the  data  isn’t  enough.  You’ve  got  to  be  able  to  control  data  exchange  across 
different  systems  in  multiple  locations  -  quickly  and  accurately.  That’s  why  you  need  Hummingbird 
Genio,  the  leading  broker-based  universal  data  exchange  solution.  Genio  provides  a  full  breadth 
of  transformation  support  to  achieve  a  single  version  of  the  truth  across  the  enterprise.  Genio 
performs  data  exchange  from  any  source  to  any  target  using  a  procedure-driven  graphical 
environment.  Its  hub-and-spoke  architecture  gives  you  unparalleled  control  and  flexibility.  And 
it  provides  complete  impact  analysis,  data  lineage  and  audit  trails  to  help  maintain  data  integrity. 
Best  of  all,  it  will  reduce  your  total  cost  of  ownership. 

Take  control  of  your  enterprise’s  information. 

Contact  Hummingbird  today. 


Attend  our  User  Conference  •  Knowledge99  • 

The  Breakers,  Palm  Beach,  Florida  •  Oct  31 -Nov  2/99 
Register  now!  www.hummingbird.com/knowledge99 


tel.:  (416)  496-2200 
fax:  (416)496-2207 
www.hummingbird.com/g/cio 
e-mail:  info@hummingbird.com 
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for  example,  has  adapted  its  Actuate  Reporting  System  to  allow 
organizations  to  distribute  reports  to  managers,  employees  and 
external  partners  via  the  Web.  An  Actuate  Web  Agent  software 
tool  transforms  the  program’s  output  into  a  Web  site  with  indi¬ 
vidual  URLs  for  specific  reports  and  folders.  The  software  also 
automatically  “pushes”  notices  about  new  reports  directly  to 
targeted  individuals. 

Web  technology  helps  programs  like  Actuate  because  it  elim¬ 
inates  the  need  to  know  the  physical  location  of  all  the  people 
who  need  to  view  a  specific  report.  “That’s  important  for  large 
operations,  which  typically  have  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
accessing  data  from  all  over  the  world,”  says  A1  Campa,  vice 
president  of  marketing  for  the  San  Mateo,  Calif.-based  com¬ 
pany.  Campa  observes  that  Web  technology  also  greatly  sim¬ 
plifies  the  development  of  front-end  user  interfaces.  “With  tra¬ 
ditional  applications,  a  lot  of  time  is  spent  on  the  client/server 
interface:  What  are  we  going  to  make  the  client  look  like?  How 
can  we  make  it  easy  for  users  to  figure  out  what  each  button 
means?  Adopting  a  Web  browser  as  an  interface  ends  all  those 
problems  because  technologies  are  standardized  and  users  are 
accustomed  to  working  with  browsers,”  says  Campa. 

Concert  Communications  Inc.,  a  Reston,  Va. -based  telecom¬ 
munications  services  provider,  is  using  a  Web-enabled  version 
of  Actuate  to  distribute  corporate  and  technical  reports  to 
employees  and  customers  worldwide.  The  software  allows 
a  customer  in  England,  for  example,  to  examine  monthly, 
weekly  or  daily  reports  of  services  on  demand,  explains  Ian 
Coleman,  a  Concert  senior  product  manager.  He  says  the  tech¬ 
nology  also  helps  company  managers  stay  current  on  issues  as 
wide-ranging  as  labor  negotiations  and  corporate  profits.  “We’ve 
received  plenty  of  positive  feedback  from  both  internal  people 
and  customers  on  how  easy  it  is  to  locate  and  access  reports.” 

Coleman  says  Concert  adopted  Actuate  after  pondering  the 
possibility  of  creating  a  report  distribution  tool  in-house.  “The 
cost  to  us  if  we  had  tried  to  build  our  own  solution  would  have 
been  horrendous — at  least  twice  as  much — and  we  probably 
wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  equal  the  richness  in  functional¬ 
ity,”  Coleman  says. 

Like  enterprise  reporting  tools,  applications  that  provide 
information  to  help  executives  make  critical  business  decisions 
can  benefit  from  Web  capabilities  by  making  the  necessary  data 
easy  to  access.  Harmony  Software  Inc.  offers  Business 
Performance  Management,  software  that  produces  a  manage¬ 
ment  Web  site  that  executives  can  check  daily  to  view  key  busi¬ 
ness  statistics.  “Harmony  extends  the  return  that  corporations 
are  demanding  from  their  ERP  and  data  warehouse  investments 
into  the  executive  suite,”  says  Carla  Gardepe,  founder  and  CEO 
of  the  San  Mateo,  Calif.-based  software  publisher. 

She  notes  that  the  information  contained  in  enterprise 
resource  planning  (ERP)  and  data  warehouse  systems  would 
be  invaluable  to  executives  if  they  could  easily  access  and  view 
the  material  anytime,  anywhere.  “We’re  providing  the  appli¬ 
cation  that  enables  executives  to  essentially  conduct  daily  oper¬ 
ational  audits  regardless  of  their  location.”  She  says,  adding 
that  the  Web  is  an  ideal  distribution  medium  for  executives 
who  hit  the  road.  “What  other  way  can  an  executive  who’s 
attending  a  meeting  in  South  America  or  visiting  a  factory  in 
Malaysia  obtain  instant  access  to  information?”  she  asks. 


CC  Take  an  E-Letter 


The  web  is  putting  a  new  twist  on  dictation,  bcb 
Voice  Systems  Inc.  offers  a  digital  handheld  voice 
recorder  that  compresses  and  stores  sounds  as 
.wav  files.  A  user  can  dictate  a  letter  into  the  device,  put 
the  device's  flash  card  in  a  computer  or  laptop  and  then 
e-mail  the  sound  file, 
which  can  be  played  by 
a  Windows-based  PC 
with  a  sound  card.  If  the 
user  e-mails  the  sound 
file  to  MobileWord 
Communications  LLC, 

MobileWord  will  tran¬ 
scribe  the  recording  and 
send  back  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  via  e-mail. 

MobileWord  uses  soft¬ 
ware  from  BCB  Voice 
Systems  to  manage  the 
voice  files.  Built  by  UHER 
Informatik  GmbH,  the 
DH  10  Email-Ready 
Voice  Recorder  can  store 
from  30  minutes  to 

eight  hours  of  sound.  It  is  priced  at  $399.  BCB  Voice 
Systems  can  be  reached  in  Markham,  Ontario,  at 
800  263-9947  or  at  www.bcbvoicesystems.com. 
MobileWord  can  be  reached  in  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  at 
888  286-6245  or  at  www.mobileword.com. 


Simply  Incomprehensible 

WHEN  "POP-UP  VIDEO"  HIT  VHl ,  A  WHOLE  NEW 
level  of  entertainment  burst  onto  TV  screens. 
Little  bubbles  containing  irreverent  facts  and 
trivia  would  pop  up  during  a  video,  exposing  the  quirky 
and  abstruse  world  beyond  the  music.  Sentius  Corp.'s 
software  tool  RichLink  doesn't  pack  quite  the  same 
punch  lines,  but  it  helps  make  even  the  most  casual  user 

feel  like  he's  in  the  know 
about  almost  any  text. 
Using  embedded  links, 
RichLink  annotates  docu¬ 
ments  for  Internet/ 
intranet  sites  and  CD- 
ROMs,  with  each  word  or 
picture  linked  to  explana¬ 
tory  materials  through  a 
series  of  pop-up  menu 
displays.  The  reader's 
selection  ranges  from 
simple  dictionary  definitions  to  multimedia  presenta¬ 
tions.  Completely  automated,  RichLink  will  translate  into 
a  variety  of  languages,  including  Japanese,  making 
previously  inaccessible  online  documents  available  to 
academics,  professionals  and  interested  users.  For  more 
information  and  a  nifty  demonstration,  check  out  the 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.-based  company  at  650  856-1 296  or  visit 
www.sentius.com. 
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LUSTRATIONS  BY  ROBIN  ZINGONE 


CONFERENCE  AND  EXHIBITION 

For  the  Enterprise  and  Service  Provider  Markets 


NETW#RLD  EXPO 

+INTEROP  “S comm 

GEORGIA  WORLD  CONGRESS  CENTER 

Atlanta,  Georgia  I  September  13-17,  1999 


Feed  your  brain  at  NetWorld+Interop  99  Atlanta 

When  it  comes  to  providing  infrastructure  solutions,  NetWorld+Interop 
has  always  been  ahead  of  the  curve.  We’ll  help  you  discover  new 
technologies,  implementation  strategies  and  network  management  ideas 
to  support  your  business  transformation  for  tomorrow. 

Find  answers  to  infrastructure  challenges,  such  as  Voice  over  IP, 

Security,  Optical  and  QoS,  as  well  as  Internet  Commerce,  convergence 
strategies  for  data,  voice  and  video  and  the  latest  information  about 
packet  switching. 

If  you  need  answers  today,  there’s  only  one  conference  and  exhibition 
that  gives  you  the  most  up-to-the-minute  information — 
NetWorld+Interop  99  Atlanta. 


Don’t  Miss... 

•  Conferences  on  Networking  and  Service 
Provider  Solutions 

•  One-Day  Programs  on  VPN,  Voice  over  IP, 
Optical  and  Network  Forensics 

•  Over  50  in-depth  Tutorials  and  Workshops 

•  Completely  redesigned  InteropNet  Event 
Network  and  Labs 

•  Solutions  Pavilions  on  Convergence, 
Security,  Linux,  xDSL  and  Web 
Technologies 

•  Exhibits  from  over  500  of  the  world's  lead¬ 
ing  Networking,  Telecommunications  and 
Internet  Technology  suppliers 


ZD  ZIFF  DAVIS 
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©1999  ZD  Events  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 

303  Vintage  Park  Drive.  Foster  City,  CA  94404 
PANAMT 


INFRASTRUCTURE  FOR  THE  NEW  ECONOMY 
Register  Today!  For  complete  conference,  exhibition  and  pricing  information  visit 

www.interop.com/Atlanta  or  call  1-888-886-4057 
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Partner  Information  Management 

Still  another  type  of  software  can  gain 
strength  from  Web  connectivity.  Main- 
span,  published  by  Portland,  Ore.-based 
Webridge  Inc.,  is  designed  to  span  the 
knowledge  gap  that  often  arises  between 
product  manufacturers  and  key  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  product  allows  vendors  to 
use  the  Web  as  a  distribution  medium 
for  a  wide  array  of  confidential  infor¬ 
mation,  including  pricing,  product  infor¬ 
mation  and  sales  strategy.  Organizations 
can  control  user  access  to  information 
based  on  such  attributes  as  geography, 
partner  type  and  job  function. 

Gary  Whitney,  Webridge’s  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  marketing,  says  Mainspan  sig¬ 
nificantly  accelerates  the  information 
distribution  process.  “With  standard 
mailings,  it  often  took  two  or  three 
months  to  get  information  out  to  part¬ 
ners.  With  the  Web,  the  same  material 
can  be  distributed  immediately.”  Addi¬ 
tionally,  unlike  traditional  mailings,  the 
Web  permits  two-way  interaction 
between  manufacturers  and  partners. 
“Mainspan  allows  all  users  to  be  con¬ 
tent  contributors  by  using  simple,  Web- 
based  forms,”  says  Whitney. 

In  Focus  Systems  Inc.,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  LCD  projection  systems  locat¬ 
ed  in  Wilsonville,  Ore.,  turned  to 
Mainspan  after  unsuccessfully  trying  to 
build  a  Web-based  information  distri¬ 
bution  system  from  scratch.  Craig 
Friedrich,  In  Focus’s  CIO,  says  the  com¬ 
pany’s  do-it-yourself  patchwork  of 
e-mail  and  database  software  failed 
because  it  ultimately  proved  to  be  awk¬ 
ward  and  inflexible.  “The  first  thing 
people  noticed  when  we  put  Mainspan 
in  was  that  it  was  much  faster  and  eas¬ 
ier  to  use,”  says  Friedrich. 

In  Focus  uses  Mainspan  to  invite  its 
dealers  and  distributors  to  a  Web  site 
that  provides  up-to-date  information 
on  a  variety  of  topics.  “It  gives  our  part¬ 
ners  a  customized  view  of  their  order 
status,  what  orders  they’ve  placed, 
which  portions  have  been  shipped, 
which  are  still  outstanding,  credit  bal¬ 
ances  and  so  on,”  notes  Friedrich.  “We 
also  use  the  software  to  distribute  infor¬ 
mation  on  pricing,  product  collateral 
and  promotions.  The  software  has 
allowed  us  to  view  the  Web  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  light.” 

Despite  their  many  advantages,  Web- 
based  applications  also  create  some  secu¬ 


rity  and  operational  concerns,  says  Robert 
Desisto,  research  director  for  Gartner- 
Group  Inc.,  a  technology  researcher  based 
in  Stamford,  Conn.  He  notes  that  the 
biggest  threat  to  Web-based  applications 
doesn’t  come  from  hackers  but  from 
organizations  that  improperly  assign 
access  rights.  “Obviously,  it’s  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  appropriate  individual  gets 
the  appropriate  data.  You  don’t  neces¬ 
sarily  want  a  customer  to  get  information 
that’s  intended  for  the  CEO.”  Desisto 
notes  that  all  Web-based  applications 
come  with  tools  that  allow  organizations 
to  accurately  direct  information.  “The 
trick  lies  in  using  these  tools  and  not  get¬ 
ting  sloppy.” 

Organizations  also  shouldn’t  view 
Web-based  applications  as  a  magical  cure 
to  their  software  implementation  and 
management  problems,  warns  Ron 
Davis,  vice  president  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  at  Fujitsu  Computer  Products  of 
America  Inc.,  a  Harmony  customer  lo¬ 
cated  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  He  notes  that 
while  browser-based  interfaces  are  a  great 
idea,  the  approach  isn’t  totally  foolproof 
and  that  most  organizations  will  need  to 
fine-tune  the  Web  page  formats  supplied 
by  application  vendors  to  meet  their  own 
specific  needs.  “With  Harmony,  for 
example,  we  discovered  that  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  couldn’t  be  seen  at  once.  It  need¬ 
ed  to  be  reformatted  to  do  that.” 

Davis  says  CIOs  and  their  managers 
should  actively  seek  user  feedback  as 
they  begin  to  implement  Web-based 
applications.  He  notes  that  end  users  can 
provide  valuable  input  on  design  con¬ 
siderations.  “The  thing  we  heard  from 
our  executives  is  that  we  should  make 
the  interface  look  something  like  a  dash¬ 
board — like  when  you’re  driving  a  car 
and  you  can  see  all  the  instruments  at 
once.  So  we’re  working  on  that  now.” 

Forrester’s  McCullough  is  confident 
that  Web-based  applications  will  soon 
shake  their  growing  pains  and  that 
organizations  will  soon  begin  flocking 
to  the  technology.  “Everybody  surfs  the 
Web — everybody  knows  how  to  do 
that,”  she  notes.  “The  Web  has  the 
potential  to  make  information 
omnipresent.  This  is  just  the  start  of 
something  big.”  BZ3 


John  Edwards,  a  freelance  technology 
writer  based  in  Mount  Laurel,  N.J.,  can 
be  reached  at  www.john-edwards.com. 


Spilling  the  Beans 

By  now,  most  print 
editors  know  that  Java 
means  more  than  coffee. 
But  that  doesn't  mean  they 
know  how  to  put  content  online. 
Enter  Expressroom  6.0, 
Worldweb.net's  XML-powered 
l-publishing  solution  for  creat¬ 
ing  and  managing  online  publi¬ 
cations.  With  Expressroom,  art 
directors  can  design  Web  pages 
without  writing  code,  editors 
can  post  content  without  con¬ 
cern  for  overall  layout,  and 
advertising  managers  can  post 
ads  and  generate  traffic  reports. 
With  the  Process  Management 
Tool,  users  can  customize  the 
l-publishing  system  so  that  it 
conforms  to  an  already  familiar 
editorial  process.  Expressroom 
6.0  creates  multiple  outputs 
from  a  single  XML  source  and 
uses  Java  2.0  to  provide  a 


platform-independent  toolset. 
Pricing  for  Expressroom  6.0 
(which  includes  site  license  and 
training)  starts  at  $75,000.  For 
more  information,  contact 
Alexandria,  Va.-based 
Worldweb.net  at  888  838-2778 
or  visit  www.worldweb.net. 
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All  Security,  All  the  Time 


Watchouard 


TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 


IN*  QHWATIQN  AllUT 


Today’s  Internet  security  products  are  the  Web’s 
watchmen,  silently  patrolling  your  company’s 
Internet  perimeter,  scanning  data,  halting 
intruders,  asking,  “Who  goes  there?" 

Of  all  the  products  that  promise  to 
protect  your  E-business,  just  one  can 
keep  pace  with  the  fast-changing  nature 

of  Internet-based  security  threats 
and  protect  your  Web  site  from  hostile 
invaders.  It’s  designed  for  you,  the  over¬ 
worked  network  manager  who  doesn’t 
have  time  to  stay  up  on  today’s  latest 
security  threats.  That  solution  is  Watch- 
Guard  Technologies  Inc.’s  LiveSecurity™  System,  a 
remotely  updated  and  adaptable  security  system  that 
features  award-winning  firewall  technology  and  built-in 
virtual  private  networking  (VPN). 

Consisting  of  pre-configured  hardware,  software, 
and  services,  the  WatchGuard  LiveSecurity  System  is 
designed  to  protect  businesses  and  schools.  It  pro¬ 
tects  your  network  against  the  most  common  threats 
faced  by  online  businesses  today:  break-ins,  active  and 
malicious  content,  and  denial-of-service  attacks  that 
could  paralyze  your  Web  site. 

“As  soon  as  you  have  a  presence  on  the  Net,  you 
need  protection,”  says  WatchGuard  Vice  President  of 
Marketing  Mike  Martucci.  “The  Net  is  a  two-way 
street.  If  you  can  go  out,  then  someone  can  come  in.” 

The  WatchGuard  LiveSecurity  System  includes  a 
plug-in  Internet  security  appliance  called  the  Firebox™, 
security  software,  policy  management  software,  and  a 
one-year  subscription  to  the  LiveSecurity  Broadcast 
Service.  Once  you  plug  in  the  Firebox,  the  LiveSecurity 
Broadcast  Service  delivers  critical  security  updates  and 
advisories  directly  over  the  Internet  to  your  desktop  to 


keep  your  network  security  as  current  as  the  day  it  was 
installed.  Our  team  of  security  experts  and  advisors  are 
working  on  your  behalf  to  identify  new  threats  and  send 
you  real-time  responses. 

"Having  continuously  updated  protection  is 
the  best  way  to  address  the  ever-changing  threats  to 
your  Web  site  and  E-business,”  says  Martucci. 

The  WatchGuard  LiveSecurity  System’s  configura¬ 
tion  and  management  features  enable  even  the  smallest 
firms  to  mount  a  first-rate  defense  against  an  attack  with¬ 
out  the  need  for  highly  trained  and  specialized  technical 
resources.  And,  at  less  than  $5,000,  it’s  affordable  to  buy 
and  packed  with  value.  For  example,  built-in  support  for 
VPNs  allows  you  to  exchange  encrypted  messages  with 
remote  users  and  between  branch  offices. 

Studies  indicate  that  as  the  adoption  and  strategic 
importance  of  E-business  increase,  so  then  will  the 
need  for  security.  Framingham,  Mass. -based  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  predicts  that  by  2002,  the  number 
of  worldwide  users  will  grow  to  319  million,  of  which 
128  million  will  buy  $400  billion  worth  of  goods  and 
services.  If  you’re  part  of  that  market,  make  sure 
you’re  secure. 

LiveSecurity  is  designed  with  simplicity  in  mind,  but 
some  companies  still  might  prefer  to  outsource  the  man¬ 
agement  of  their  LiveSecurity  System  to  an  Internet  Ser¬ 
vice  Provider.  They’ll  install  and  monitor  the  system  for 
you  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

If  you  want  Internet  security  that  is  kept  fresh  and 
up  to  date  then  become  a  WatchGuard  LiveSecurity 
subscriber  through  our  network  of  over  275  resellers 
or  by  subscribing  through  an  ISP.  Call  (800)  734-9905 
or  visit  www.watchguard.com/video  for  a  free  video 
and  CD-ROM  explaining  how  the  WatchGuard 
LiveSecurity  System  can  work  for  you.  • 


WatchGuard  LiveSecurity  id  available  from: 
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WatchGuard  Technologies  Inc. 
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Enhancing  E-Commerce 


for  Everyone 


While  there  are  many  solutions  on  the  market 

that  claim  to  improve  E-commerce  for  vendors 
or  customers,  HNC  Software  Inc.’s  new  eHNC 
Internet  Commerce  Division  is  the  first  geared  to 
enhance  the  E-commerce  experience  for  ALL  parties 
involved:  buyers,  sellers,  and  financial  institutions. 

As  part  of  HNC  Software,  eHNC  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  HNC  Software’s  lo-year  track  record  of  real¬ 
time  recommendations,  its  several  patents  on 
advanced  technology  products,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
trusted  with  more  transaction  data  than  any  other  com¬ 
pany  in  the  world.  And  unlike  companies  loyal  to  one 
party  of  the  “transaction  triad,”  eHNC  impartially 
assists  each  party  in  a  secure  data  center  environment, 
resulting  in  increased  sales,  reduced  fraud,  and 
improved  customer  satisfaction. 

Before  the  Sale  eHNC  enables  online  businesses 
to  deliver  targeted  advertising  or  product  information 
to  consumers  based  on  its  real-time  decision-making 
capability.  Using  HNC’s  Content  Mining  and  predictive 
technology,  eHNC  can  predict  which  customers  are 
most  likely  to  purchase  a  specific  product  or  service. 
eHNC  then  targets  these  users  with  merchant-selected 
information,  such  as  advertisements.  Benefits  to  the 
customer  include  personalized  offers,  an  intelligent 
search  engine,  and  the  ability  to  compare  product 
prices  and  features. 

During  the  Sale  eHNC  uses  its  predictive  prowess 
to  assess  the  validity  of  the  transaction.  Based  on  the 
HNC  Falcon  credit  card  fraud-detection  technology  cur¬ 
rently  used  by  nine  of  the  top  io  U.S.  credit  card 
issuers,  eFalcon  uses  patented  analysis  techniques  to 
spot  patterns  of  activity  associated  with  fraud,  and  cal¬ 
culates  the  probability  that  a  transaction  is  fraudulent. 
eHNC  also  uses  its  scoring  and  evaluating  process  to 
“save”  transactions  that  might  initially  be  identified  as 
high-risk. 

“With  eFalcon,  HNC  brings  its  unique  fraud-detec¬ 
tion  expertise  to  the  Internet,”  says  Philippe  Courtot, 
chairman  and  CEO  of  Signio  (formerly  PaymentNet 
Inc.)  “The  service  will  greatly  benefit  the  market 


O 


because,  as  Signio  does 
for  payments,  eFalcon  will 
be  able  to  capture  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  place  the  events  that 
lead  to  credit  card  fraud.” 

After  the  Sale  eHNC 

helps  merchants  improve  customer  support  and  com¬ 
munication  with  its  SelectResponse  intelligent  server 
software.  SelectResponse  reads  incoming  Web  site  and 
E-mail  inquiries  from  customers  and  conducts  a  rapid 
real-time  search  of  the  company’s  online  knowledge 
base  to  provide  customers  with  correct  answers. 

In  addition  to  improving  customer  communica¬ 
tion,  SelectResponse  also  reduces  the  number  of  staff 
needed  to  handle  high  volumes  of  electronic  customer 
inquiries.  For  instance,  SURETRADE  Inc.,  an  online  bro¬ 
kerage  company,  uses  SelectResponse  to  handle  incom¬ 
ing  E-mail  and  dramatically  reduce  the  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  support  staff. 

“It  was  critical  that  we  were  able  to  offer  the  lowest 
trading  prices  in  the  industry  and  sustain  our  rapid  rate 
of  growth  without  incurring  extraordinary  labor  costs,” 
says  Don  Montanaro,  SURETRADE’s  president.  Adds 
John  Dominic,  broker  and  Internet  product  manager  at 
SURETRADE,  “Our  customers  are  happy  with  our 
responsiveness,  and  we  can  handle  growth  smoothly." 

Helping  buyers  and  sellers  improve  communica¬ 
tion,  reduce  fraud,  and  enhance  the  online  experience  is 
just  one  way  eHNC  is  living  up  to  its  promise  to  satisfy 
all  parties  involved  in  the  E-commerce  transaction  triad. 
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HNC  impartially  assists  each 
party  in  a  decure  data  center 
environment  resulting  in 
increased  sales,  reduced 
fraud,  and  improved 
customer  satisfaction. 


HNC  Software  Inc.  (858)799-3882  www.hnc.com 
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Secure  Information  Delivery  to  a  Distributed  Workforce 


Yes,  it’s  true.  Many  employees  in  today’s  fast-mov¬ 
ing  organizations  do  not  use  a  PC.  And  those 
who  do  are  often  too  busy  to  sit  in  front  of  a  PC, 
or  are  in  a  location  where  connecting  to  the  corporate 
network  is  difficult.  They  include  production  line  super¬ 
visors  roaming  the  plant  floor,  route  drivers  delivering 
products  to  customers  in  their  region,  salespeople  fly¬ 
ing  off  to  meet  with  clients,  and  busy  executives  who 
need  to  stay  on  top  of  news  and  information.  Many 
people  would  rather  get  their  information  over  the 
phone  or  from  the  printed  page  than  off  a  computer 
screen.  And  others  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  away 
from  their  desks  or  do  not  use  a  PC  as  part  of  their 
jobs.  But  with  more  and  more  informa¬ 
tion  moving  into  the  network,  getting 
critical  business  information  to  these 
hard-to-reach  employees  has  become 
an  urgent  priority  for  many  compa¬ 
nies.  Now  there’s  a  fast,  simple, 
and  secure  way  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  into  employees’  hands  with¬ 
out  printing  documents  and 
without  using  a  PC. 

It’s  called  the  SoftBook®  Sys¬ 
tem.  It  lets  employees  access  network-based  infor¬ 
mation  by  downloading  it  to  an  ebook  reader.  With¬ 
out  ever  touching  a  PC,  users  view  the  same  data¬ 
base  reports,  marketing  materials,  training  manuals, 
and  other  critical  business  information  their  desk¬ 
bound  colleagues  can,  and  they  can  do  so  virtually  any¬ 
where.  Information  is  encrypted  to  prevent  duplication, 
and  the  system  is  secure  to  prevent  unauthorized  use. 

The  SoftBook  System  is  from  SoftBook  Press  Inc. 
in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  a  company  that  has  created  all  the 
tools  required  to  publish  and  distribute  critical  business 
information  in  ebook  format: 

•  SoftBook  Reader™  —  an  ebook  reader  that  holds  up 
to  50,000  pages  of  content,  including  text  and  graph¬ 
ics.  Designed  for  complex,  formatted  business  docu¬ 
ments,  it  features  a  large,  page-oriented  display  and  a 
built-in  modem  that  allows  users  to  easily,  quickly,  and 


securely  download  documents  using  any  phone  line. 
No  PC  required. 

•  SoftBook  Express™  —  software  that  allows  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  corporate  intranet  or  Website  to  be 
“pushed"  to  a  user’s  personal  online  storage  area  for 
reading  on  the  SoftBook  Reader. 

•  SoftBook  Network  Services™  —  secure  portal  to  the 
world  of  ebook  content  including  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  SoftBookstore,  an  E-commerce  site  from 
which  trade  journals  can  be  purchased. 

•  SoftBook  Publishing  ToolKit™  —  software  for  prepar¬ 
ing  electronic  documents  in  the  format  required  for 
delivery  on  a  SoftBook  Reader. 

Imagine  the  possibilities: 

•  Approved  operating  procedures  are  made 
available  to  production  workers  the  day  they 
go  into  effect,  helping  a  company  maintain 
ISO  9000  certification. 

•  Updated  route  information  is  downloaded  by 
drivers  on  a  daily  basis,  resulting  in  fewer 
delivery  errors,  improved  driver  efficiency,  and 
reduced  costs. 

•  Pricing  and  promotional  information  is 
distributed  to  salespeople  regularly, 
ensuring  they  are  providing  accurate  price 
quotes  and  highlighting  promotions  to 
their  customers. 

•  A  busy  executive  relies  on  the  easy-to-use  SoftBook 
Reader  to  review  contracts  and  sales  status  reports, 
and  to  read  trade  journals  and  daily  business  news. 

“The  SoftBook  System  represents  a  break¬ 
through  for  corporations  in  search  of  a  time-sensi¬ 
tive,  secure,  and  cost-effective  solution  for  document 
distribution,”  says  James  Sachs,  chairman  and  CEO 
of  SoftBook  Press.  "The  system  leverages  existing  IT 
and  Web  infrastructure  to  deliver  critical  business 
information  to  a  company’s  employees  and  business 
partners.  Our  system  offers  a  combination  of  flexibil¬ 
ity,  security,  and  readability  that  is  unprecedented  in 
the  marketplace."  • 


L 


SoftBook  Press  (650)463- 


1800  www.softbook.com/enterprise 
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Countering  the  Lure  of  Internet  Seduction 


Properly  managed,  the  Internet  can  be  a  valuable 
information  resource  for  your  company.  Without 
controls,  however,  it  can  reduce  employee 
productivity,  lead  to  litigation,  and  impair  your 
company’s  reputation.  jSB’s  surfCONTROL, 
the  market  leader  in  corporate  Internet  filtering 
software,  will  monitor  and  control  employee 
use  of  the  Internet  to  ensure  that  Internet 
access  is  business  access. 

“The  Internet  can  be  a  seductive 
place,”  says  Steve  Purdham,  president  of 
JSB  surfCONTROL,  based  in  Scotts  Valley,  Calif.  “When 
your  employees  spend  work-time  surfing  personal 
interests,  it  digs  right  in  to  your  firm’s  bottom  line.” 

surfCONTROL  gives  employers  a  collection  of 
flexible,  easy-to-use  tools  that  help  them  avoid  prob¬ 
lems  before  they  become  an  embarrassment  or  lead  to 
costly  litigation. 

“We  use  surfCONTROL  to  help  solve  hostile 
workplace  issues,”  says  Jack  Atwell,  president  of  Trellis 
Network  Services  in  Princeton,  N.J.  “The  cost  of  lost 
productivity  and  legal  exposure  to  our  customers  is 
huge  because  you  never  know  who’s  doing  what  on 
the  Internet.  The  unlikeliest  people  sometimes  cause 
the  largest  problems,”  he  says. 

With  the  Internet  well  along  in  its  transformation 
into  a  must-have  business  tool,  it’s  incumbent  on  any 
company  to  ensure  that  the  inadvertent  or  misguided 
actions  of  a  few  people  do  not  negatively  impact  the 
performance  of  the  rest. 

“Increasingly,  companies  have  to  worry  about 
employees  sending  inappropriate  E-mails  which  can  be 
used  to  show  the  employer  tolerated  a  hostile  work 
environment,”  says  Chris  Christiansen,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass.  Chris¬ 
tiansen  commends  surfCONTROL  because  of  its  posi¬ 
tive  slant.  “I  like  the  fact  that  it  contains  both  a  positive 
and  a  negative  list  of  sites.  So  it  doesn’t  merely  stop 
employees  from  visiting  certain  sites,  it  also  encour¬ 
ages  them  to  visit  others.” 


surf 


CONTROL 


According  to  IDC,  surfCONTROL  is  the  No.  l 
vendor  in  the  market.  “The  rapid  growth  rate  of  this 
market  reflects  corporations’  concern  with 
the  seriousness  of  uncontrolled  Internet 
access,”  says  Christiansen. 

rsurfCONTROL’s  management  of 
Internet  and  E-mail  use  gives  compa¬ 
nies  the  means  to: 

•  Protect  employee  productivity  by 
eliminating  the  opportunity  for  idle 
exploration. 

•  Conserve  network  bandwidth  so  it  is  reserved  for 
legitimate  business  uses. 

•  Preserve  security  by  preventing  employees  from  visit¬ 
ing  “undesirable  neighborhoods.” 

•  Maintain  the  company’s  reputation,  and  reduce  the 
threat  of  litigation,  by  preventing  an  unwarranted  asso¬ 
ciation  between  the  company  and  an  offensive  URL. 
surfCONTROL  gives  you  the  tools  to  understand 
Internet  use,  along  with  rules  that  allow  you  to  imple¬ 
ment  your  acceptable  Internet  use  policy.  “Using  the 
built-in  reports,  forward-looking  companies  can  do 
much  more  than  block  access  to  selective  sites,”  says 
Atwell.  “They  can  warn  the  individuals  who  are  break¬ 
ing  the  policy  or  take  corrective  actions  such  as 
counseling  and  thereby  protect 
the  company.”  # 


Find  out  if  your 
organization  is 
suffering  from 
Internet  Seduc¬ 
tion.  Download  the 
FREE,  no-obligation, 
30-day  trial  today  at 
www.surfCONTROL.com. 


JSB  surfCONTROL  (831)438-8300  www.surfCONTROL.com 
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server  software  that  Restores  Weekends 


The  hardest  part  of  an  IS  administrator’s  storage 
management  job  may  not  be  finding  more  free 
disk  space,  but  finding  more  free  time,  especially 
on  weekends.  As  any  administrator  knows,  weekends 
are  too  often  spent  upgrading  network  operating 
systems  and  deploying  new  servers,  tasks  that  mostly 
involve  reshuffling  disk  space.  If  only  this  work  could 
be  done  in  a  few  minutes  instead  of  the  hours  or  days 
typically  required. 


Now  it  can  with 

P  O  W  E  R  Q  U  E  S  T  ServerMagic  3.0, 

from  PowerQuest  in 

Orem,  Utah.  Depending  on  network  size,  ServerMagic 
!  3.0  can  restore  hundreds  of  hours  a  year  to  an  IS 

administrator’s  hectic  schedule.  Take  disk  repartition¬ 
ing,  something  most  administrators  must  do  whenev¬ 
er  upgrading  operating  system  software.  Instead  of 
the  days  normally  required,  with  ServerMagic  3.0  this 
|  can  be  done  in  as  little  as  a  few  minutes,  depending 

on  variables  such  as  CPU  speed,  hard  disk  space, 
memory,  etc. 

|  “Suppose  you  want  to  upgrade  from  NetWare  4 

or  NetWare  3  to  NetWare  5,”  says  Bruce  McKay, 
ServerMagic’s  product  marketing  manager.  “The  DOS 
partition  under  Versions  3  or  4  required  about  20  MB 
of  disk  space.  NetWare  5  requires  a  minimum  of  60 
J  MB,  and  Novell  suggests  100.  In  order  to  get  that 

DOS  partition  just  a  few  megabytes  bigger,  the 
network  administrator  has  to  back  everything  up,  ini- 
|  tialize  the  disk,  recreate  the  DOS  and  NetWare  parti¬ 
tions,  and  then  restore  all  the  data,  which  usually  takes 
a  significant  amount  of  time  and  is  usually  done  late 
at  night  or  over  a  weekend.  With  ServerMagic  3.0,  it’s 
possible  to  simply  downsize  the  NetWare  partition 
[  and  increase  the  DOS  partition  on  the  fly.” 

Other  features  include  server  imaging,  the  ability 
to  deploy  new  servers  (or  recover  existing  ones)  by 
[  copying  an  image  of  a  model  server  to  new  hardware 

—  a  five-minute  process.  Again,  this  compares  to  a 
normal  installation  that  can  take  three  or  four  hours. 


Rather  than  copy  data  one  file  at  a  time  as  in  a  typical 
backup-and-restore,  ServerMagic  3.0  makes  one 
efficient  sweep  of  the  disk  and  copies  sectors  that 
actually  contain  data.  This  avoids  the  time-consuming 
task  of  jumping  around  the  disk  to  get  specific  frag¬ 
ments  of  individual  files  and  copying  them  one  at  a 
time  to  the  new  volume.  Such  file-by-file  transfers  take 
more  time,  McKay  says,  and  they  are  prone  to  errors. 

“Most  network  administrators  I’ve  talked  to  have 
experienced  missing  files  or  files  that  were  corrupted 
on  the  backup,  all  of  which  is  because  they  were  using 
a  file-by-file  solution,”  McKay  says.  “Ours  is  a  copying 
process  that’s  very  fast  and  very  safe.” 

ServerMagic  3.0  not  only  realigns  partitions, 
it  can  also  realign  volumes  and  merge  volume 
segments  dynamically,  giving  more  disk  space  to, 
say,  the  system  administrator  by  taking  it  away  from 
users.  “It  opens  up  a  whole  new  paradigm  for 
administrators,”  McKay  says. 

Let’s  call  it  spending  more  time  with  the  family.  • 
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Relationship  E-Commerce  Wins  Profitable  Customers 


s 


ay  “E-commerce”  and  most  people  will  think  of 
easily  defined  transaction  models,  like  making  an 
equity  trade  or  tracking  shipments  through  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Express  Web  server.  Say  “Web-enabled  project 
management”  and  they’ll  likely  think  of  collaborative 
groupware  products  like  Lotus  Domino.  In  both  cases, 
what  they  might  want  to  think  about  instead  is  a  new 
class  of  E-commerce  —  the  kind  that  occurs  between 
knowledge  workers  collaborating  on  the  same 
E-processes  —  some  of  whom  are  buying  what  the 
others  are  selling.  Automating  this  customer-facing 
interaction  achieves  greater  customer  satisfaction 
and  customer  profitability  in  business-to-busi 
ness  commerce. 

That’s  the  thinking  behind 
ActionWorks  Metro  5.0  from 
Action  Technologies  Inc.  of 
Alameda,  Calif.  ActionWorks 
Metro  5.0  is  a  Web  server  and 
application  development  suite 
that  help  organizations  transact 
knowledge  work  on  the  Web.  Unlike  the  more 
traditional  E-commerce,  such  as  selling  CDs,  the  completion 


Request 


In  ActionWorks  Metro  5.0,  people  manage  com¬ 
mitments  through  a  portal  running  inside  a  Web  brows 
er.  Users,  whether  customers  or  “performers”  (i.e., 
people  responsible  for  meeting  commitments), 
prepare  requirements,  negotiate  commitments, 
perform  tasks,  and  accept  results  with  a  closed- 
loop  discipline.  Both  performers  and  customers 
use  their  browsers  to  monitor  progress  and  to  identify 
the  need  for  negotiation.  Leading  companies,  including 
Ford  and  KPMG,  are  using  ActionWorks  Metro  5.0  to 
make  the  customer  a  partner  instead  of  just  a  buyer. 
“Most  E-commerce  products  are  really  not  about 
personal  interaction  with  customers  but 
about  the  flow  of  documents  or  forms,” 
Sivertson  says.  “They  work  for 
transaction  E-commerce  but 
not  relationship  E-commerce. 
The  difference  with  Metro  is 
that  it  is  intrinsic  to  how  knowl¬ 
edge  workers  do  their  work  in 
engaging  the  customer. 


ACTION 


They  can  do  their  business  like  they  do  it 
everyday,  but  now  they  can  capture  the  essence 
deliverables  that  result  from  knowledge  work  are  The  Closed  Loop  0f  their  commitments  and  where  they  are  in 


often  difficult  to  specify,  require  active  involve¬ 
ment  by  the  customer,  and  may  be  renegotiated  as  they 
evolve,  often  more  than  once. 

Yet,  any  type  of  E-commerce  must  meet  two 
critical  criteria  to  be  successful:  Something  haslo  be 
promised,  and  that  something  has  to  be  delivered  as 
promised.  The  key  difference  is  that,  in  knowledge 
work,  making  commitments  between  buyer  and  seller 
is  an  ongoing,  two-way  process.  Value  is  added  through 
the  success  of  the  relationship  between  customer 
and  performer.  ActionWorks  Metro  5.0  optimizes 
that  process. 

“We  enable  relationship  E-commerce,”  says 
Ron  Sivertson,  Action  Technologies’  vice  president  of 
marketing.  “In  contrast  to  transaction  E-commerce, 
the  value  received  by  the  customer  comes  from  the 
human  interaction.” 


meeting  those  commitments.  It  focuses  on  the 
customer,  commitments,  and  closure,  the  three  C’s  of 
relationship  E-commerce.” 

To  help  companies  tap  into  that  power  faster, 
Action  Technologies  provides  pre-built  kits  that  compa¬ 
nies  can  adapt  to  their  business  processes.  Action  Tech¬ 
nologies  has  gone  even  further  to  provide  complete  ver¬ 
tical  applications.  One  of  these  out-of-the-box  vertical 
applications,  called  Matrix,  is  offered  as  a  standalone 
product  and  is  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  professional  services  firms  managing  engagements. 

It  is  in  such  knowledge-based  companies  that  rela¬ 
tionship  E-commerce  will  have  the  biggest  investment 
leverage,  Sivertson  believes.  “The  real  E-commerce  boom 
will  occur  when  companies  learn  howto  market  their 
expertise  over  the  Web,  not  just  their  merchandise.”  # 


Action  Technologies  (800)WORKFLO  www.actiontech.com 
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BEA  WEBLOG'C 

Pure  Java,  Pure  Performance 


Web  and  E-commerce  applications  accelerate 
your  entry  into  new  markets,  help  you  reach 
new  customers,  and  enable  you  to  introduce 
new  products  and  services  quickly. 

To  rapidly  develop  and  deploy  these  new  solu¬ 
tions,  you  need  a  strong  application  infrastructure. 

You  need  BEA  WebLogic  Server  from  BEA  Systems  Inc., 
the  first  and  still  the  foremost  vendor  of  high-perfor¬ 
mance,  high-availability  enterprise-class  transaction 
processing  middleware. 

BEA  WebLogic  Server  offers  the  most  complete 
implementation  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Java  Standards,  including 
Enterprise  JavaBeans  (EJ B) . 

“BEA  WebLogic  Server’s  early 
entry  into  the  Enterprise  JavaBeans  server  market  has 
been  a  contributing  factor  to  the  market's  growth,”  says 
Anne  Thomas,  a  senior  analyst  at  the  Patricia  Seybold 
Croup,  an  industry  analyst  firm  in  Boston.  “While  we 
are  still  in  the  early  stages  of  the  EJB  market,  BEA  has 
emerged  as  the  vendor  to  beat.  Version  4.0  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  helping  BEA  further  consolidate  its  leadership 
position.  With  4.0,  BEA  WebLogic  Server  is  one  of  the 
fastest,  safest,  and  most  reliable  ways  to  bring  your 
business  to  the  Web  via  Java.” 

Combining  the  flexibility  of  component-based 
application  development,  deployment,  and  manage¬ 
ment  with  strict  adherence  to  industry  standards,  BEA 
WebLogic  Server  helps  you  quickly  develop  mission- 
critical  E-business  and  E-commerce  applications. 

Designed  for  enterprise  applications  that  demand 
the  flexibility  and  security  of  pure  Java  server-side 
components,  BEA  WebLogic  Server  simplifies  the 
development  of  portable  applications.  And  because  it’s 
fully  compatible  with  other  applications  and  systems, 


BEA  WebLogic 


it  preserves  your  existing  IT  investment. 

BEA’s  worldwide  sales  and  superbly  trained  sup¬ 
port  personnel  help  more  than  3,000  leading  compa¬ 
nies,  such  as  Amazon.com  Inc.,  APL  Ltd.,  Attachmate 
Corp.,  Qwest  Communications,  and  WebMD  Inc., 
maintain  their  real-time  shipment  tracking,  customer 
self-service  systems,  and  online  flight  reservations 
operations.  In  addition,  nearly  50  independent  software 
vendors  are  developing  next-generation  E-business 
applications  built  on  BEA  WebLogic  Server  technology. 

TRIP.com  Inc.  selected  the  BEA  WebLogic  Server 

because  it  is  brows¬ 
er-independent, 
supports  industry 
Java  standards,  and 

meets  prime  requirements  of  scalability  based  on 
increased  user  demands. 

“BEA  WebLogic  Server  had  so  many  features  built 
in  —  Enterprise  JavaBeans,  servlets,  and  security  — 
that  we  could  concentrate  our  efforts  on  the  intelliTRIP 
application  itself,  and  not  worry  so  much  about  build¬ 
ing  the  infrastructure,”  says  Steve  Graese,  software 
development  manager  at  TRIP.com.  “BEA  WebLogic 
Server  saved  us  countless  development  dollars  and 
labor  hours,  allowing  us  to  provide  the  best  product  to 
our  users  in  the  shortest  amount  of  time.  BEA  WebLog¬ 
ic  Server  is  serving  a  critical  function  for  us  and  for  the 
intelliTRIP  user.” 

BEA  WebLogic  Server  4.0  is  available  on 
HP-UX,  IBM  AIX,  IBM  AS/400,  Compaq  Tru64  Unix, 
Microsoft  Windows  NT,  and  Sun  Solaris.  Developers 
can  obtain  a  free  evaluation  copy  of  the  product 
at  http://www.beasys.com/webl0gicserver4/  or 
by  contacting  a  local  sales  representative  at 
weblogic-sales@beasys.com  or  (800)  WEBLOGIC.  # 


BEA  WebLogic 


(800)WEBLOGIC 


www.beasys.com 
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2000  software 
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IT  STRATEGIES 
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Reports  and  analysis  from  the 
top  research  organizations  help 
you  put  sound  IT  strategies 
together  for  your  organization. 
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TALK  TO  YOUR  PEERS 

Discussion 

Forums 


Read  an  article  in  CIO  magazine 
and  want  to  discuss  it 
further?  Join  our  forums. 
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Ask  the 
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Pose  a  question 
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CIO  Wanted 
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Want  to  enhance 
your  career? 

Look  no  further. 
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forget  to  book¬ 
mark  it  -  we 
update  job  postings  daily. 
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learn  about  upcoming  events, and  checkout 
our  Knowpulse™  Poll  results. 
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508  935-4087  or  email  him  at  thorgan@cio.com. 
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"It  occurred  to  me  that  I  have  paid  con¬ 
sultants  many  times  the  cost  of  this 
software  on  many  contracts  through¬ 
out  my  career,  and  have  received  a  lot 
less  usable  information. " 

Carol  Naughton 
Product  Reviewer 
SIGCAT  Foundation 


Imagine  What’s  Possible  if  You  Could 
Access  the  Rest... 

Now  it's  possible  to  increase  your  knowledge  base  by  accessing  vast 
amounts  of  best  practices,  models  and  methods  without  ever  leaving  your 
desk — and  within  moments  of  when  you  need  it.The  authors  of  the  CIO 
ConsultWare  Series  have  filtered  and  aggregated  key  information  so  you 
use  your  time  and  resources  wisely. 


" Thanks  to  the  validity  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  presented,  the  CIO  ConsultWare 
Series  IT  strategy  product  has  proven 
to  be  literally  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 

Edwin  L.  Martinez 
Director,  Management  Info.  Systems 
Micro  Optics  Design  Corporation 


"With  today's  staffing  challenges,  this 
CIO  ConsultWare  product  really 
belongs  in  the  hands  of  IT  executives 
everywhere.  We  may  not  be  able  to  fix 
the  IS  staffing  crisis,  but  at  least  with 
products  like  these,  we  can  level  the 
playing  field  considerably." 


Angelo  Privetera 
CIO 
HDR,  Inc. 


CIO  ConsultWare  is  produced  jointly 
by  CIO  Communications  and  ICEX,  an 
independent  research  firm. 


Packaged  intellectual  capital,  in  the  form  of  benchmarking  reports  and 
searchable  CD-ROMs,  provides  you  with  the  focused  knowledge  you  need 
on  the  critical  technology  management  issues  necessary  to  enhance  your 
company's  productivity  and  bottom  line. 

Topics  currently  available 
for  purchase: 

IT  Standards  Strategies  for  CIOs  V.2.0 

for  $2,295 

►  Implementing  IT  Strategies  for  CIOs 

for  $2,295 

►  IT  Staffing  Strategies  for  CIOs 

for  $1,995 

►  Intranet/Internet  Strategies  for  CIOs 

for  $1,495 


For  more  information  or  to  download 
a  demo,  visit  our  Web  site  at 

www.cio.com/consultware 

To  order  any  CIO  ConsultWare  Series  research  products,  contact  Dot 
Caspersen  at  800-726-3090  or  email  your  inquiry  to  research@cio.com. 
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If  you  think  the  Autobahns  are  fast,  wait  till  you  try  our  Internet  highways. 
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CABLE  &  WIRELESS 


On  our  global  Internet  backbone,  speed  is 
almost  unlimited. 

At  the  moment,  we  can  send  the  equivalent 
of  the  entire  works  of  Shakespeare  across 
the  Atlantic  in  the  time  it’s  taken  you  to  read 
this  sentence. 

And  we’re  planning  to  go  even  faster. 


Backbone  is  how  Cable  &  Wireless 
is  making  the  Internet  a  faster, 
more  reliable  place  to  do  business. 
Backbone.  You  either  have  it  or  you  don’t. 


www.cwusa.com 

or  email  us  at  info@cwusa.com 


